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INTEODUCTION. 



The following pages are designed chiefly to meet 
the case of those who receive the Sacred Volume in 
all its parts as the Inspired Word of God, but feel 
disturbed at the apparent contradiction between some 
of its statements and certain facts in Nature brought 
to light by Science. There are many excellent per- 
sons who have neither leisure nor qualifications to 
enter into the niceties of Biblical Criticism on the 
one band, or to sound the depths of Science on the 
other : they are not in a position, therefore, to meet 
the difficulties arising from the contradiction which, 
they are informed, exists between the discoveries of 
Science and that Volume which they have been taught 
to rest upon as the only infallible source of religious 
truth, and the charter of their everlasting hopes. It 
is not to be wondered at, that such persons should 
either be troubled in mind by the doubt thrown on 
what they had hitherto regarded as certainly true, or 
should take refuge in absolute rejection of the teach- 
ings of Science, as among the " oppositions of Science 
falsely so called." 



VI INTRODUCTION. 

For the relief of any who may find themselves in 
this painful dilemma, I have put together som^ con- 
siderations likely, as I conceive, under God's bless- 
ing, to set their minds at rest, as shomng that no 
such diflBculties ought to shake our belief in the 
plenary Inspiration of the Bible, or to deter us from 
the earnest cultivation of Science. 

In the pursuit of this object I first remind the 
believer in the Bible of its claims to Divine Inspira- 
tion, and upon what a firm basis these claims rest, 
especially with reference to the First Three Chapters of 
Genesis ; and, secondly, I show from the experience 
of what has occurred in some memorable instances, 
how little Holy Scripture has to dread from discoveries 
regarding the works of God which may at first sight 
appear to contradict His Word, seeing that many 
supposed contradictions have from time to time been 
announced, which have, in the issue, been most satis- 
factorily explained. 



CHAPTER I. 

PROOF OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE FIRST THREE 
CHAPTERS OF GENESIS. 

^ 1. Preliminary Remarks on the Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture in general. 

By the Inspiration of Holy Scripture is meant, 
that the Scriptures were written under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, who communicated to the writers 
facts before unknown, directed them in the selection 
of other facts already known, and preserved them 
from error of every kind in the records they made. 

The genuineness and authenticity of the sacred 
writings having been previously established in the 
usual way, by internal and external evidence, the 
argument for Inspiration is to be gathered from the 
records themselves, and from the claims set up by 
the writers. 

It is with the Old Testament Scriptures that I am 
at present concerned. The argument for their In- 
spiration may be briefly stated. 
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The Old Testament consists of those writings 
which were known in the time of our Lord as al 
ypcuf)ai, or The Scriptures, and were admitted on 
all hands, by friends and enemies, to be of infallible 
authority, from which there was no appeal. 

It is of these that St. Paul declares (2 Tim. iii. 
16, 17), All scripture is given by inspiration 
OF God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness; that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works. And regarding the sacred pen- 
men, St. Peter thus speaks (2 Pet. i. 21) : Holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. 

In entire accordance with these two universal state- 
ments, are the terms in which the Scriptures are 
incidentally referred to throughout the New Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament is also full of similar 
intimations ; but I shall confine myself to the tes- 
timonies of the New, of which the following are 
a few : — 

Matt, i. 22. Now all this was done, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the pro- 
phet: so Matt, ii. 16. 

Mark xii. 36. For David himself said by the Holy 
Ghost, &c. 

Luke i. 70. As he spake by the mouth of his 
holy prophets, which have been since the world 
began. 
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Jets i. 16. This scripture must needs have been 
fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost by the mouth of David 
spake .... 

Jets iii. 18. Those things which God before had 
showed by the mouth of all his prophets^ that Christ 
should suffer, he hath so fulfilled. 

Acts iv. 25. Who by the mouth of thy servant 
David hast said .... 

Acts xxviii. 25. WeU spake the Holy Ghost by 
Esaias the prophet . . , . 

Bom. i. 2. Which he had promised afore by his 
prophets in the holy scriptures. 

Heb, i. 1. God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, .... 

Heb. iii. 7. Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith. 
To-day, if ye will hear his voice, .... 

Take also the following, in which the Scriptures 
are spoken of in a way whiph belongs only to an 
Inspired Volume : — 

Mark vii. 13. Making the word of God [viz. what 
Moses had written, v. 10] of none effect through your 
tradition. 

John X. 35. The scripture cannot be broken. 

Acts vii. 38 who received the lively oracles 

to give unto us. 

Rom. iii. 2. Unto them were committed the oracles 
of God. 

Heb. v. 12. The first principles of the oracles of God. 
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1 Pet. iv. 11. If any man speak, let him speak as 
t/ie oracles of God. 

EpU. vi. 17. The sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God. 

The same Scriptures are continually referred to in 
the following terms: — That the scripture might be 
fulfilled. — Have ye not read this scripture? — As the 
scripture saith. — • What saith the scripture ? — and 
similar forms of appeal occur in endless variety, 
all pointing to the sacred records as an infallible 
source of light and knowledge. 

In strict keeping with this view are the declara- 
tions of the inspired penmen themselves ; as the 
following : — 

2 Sam. xxiii. 1, 2. These be the last words of 
David .... The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, 
and his word was in my tongue. 

Isaiah i. 10. Hear the word of the Lord. 

Jer. i. 1, 2. The words of Jeremiah .... to whom 
the word of the Lord came. 

''Thus saith the Lord \' "The mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken ;" and many similar formulae perpetually 
occur, all pointing to the same result, — that the writers 
were conscious that they were speaking by the Spirit, 
and under His guidance. 

The precise mode in which this power operated on 
the inspired writers is not told us; and, probably, 
MTre it revealed to us, it would be beyond our com- 
l^relicnsion. Fanciful and overstrained notions have 
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sometimes been charged upon the advocates of Inspira- 
tion in consequence of their use of the term " verbal," 
as applied to this property of Scripture — a term which 
controversy has almost forced upon us in discussions 
on the subject. The origin of the phrase appears to 
be this : — Some have suggested, that while the writers 
may have had ideas divinely infused into their minds, 
they were left altogether to their own unaided faculties 
and gifts to clothe them in appropriate language ; and 
that, therefore, though the subhmest truths and reve- 
lations are to be expected in Holy Writ, yet human 
error and infirmity cannot be altogether absent. But, 
as if to meet such statements by anticipation, St. Paul 
expressly asserts that all scripture (he speaks not 
here of the writers, but Scripture — that which is 
written) is given by inspiration of God; and many 
of the passages already quoted speak in the same 
strain. To express the opposite of the above-men- 
tioned erroneous view, the term " Verbal Inspiration" 
has been brought into use ; and, if retained, its origin 
should always be remembered. This objection is the 
oflFspring of another, equally groundless. 

It has been objected, that the existence of wide 
differences of style, so conspicuous in the writers of 
Scripture, militates strongly against the notion of the 
controlling influence implied in Inspiration. This 
controlling power, it is said, would produce a uni- 
formity of style which is not found in Scriptm'e, 
Those, however, who entertain such thoughts seem 
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not to be aware that they are degrading the Divine 
Spirit to the level of one who possesses only the 
limited powers of a finite mortal. We beg in 
reply to ask such persons, What would you expect 
to be the style of the Holy Ghost? Are not all 
styles His ? As He employs the free-will of men, in 
all its tortuous varieties, to work out His purposes in 
the moral government of the world, cannot He over- 
rule their natural powers, and diversities of disposition 
and gifts, aU in their freest action, for the holier and 
higher purpose of communicating His will ? In this 
wondrous diversity we possess one of the most strik- 
ing illustrations of the truth of that Inspiration for 
which we contend. The keys and stops may be as 
various as the minds of men ; but when tuned by the 
Great Musician, and breathed upon by the Spirit from 
on high, each gives utterance to its own melodious 
strain, while all combine their richness to produce one 
harmonious whole. 

It need scarcely be observed, that it is the Original 
Scriptures for which this claim of Inspiration is set 
up. We do not contend that Copyists were inspired, 
nor that they were necessarily free from those inac- 
curacies, in the process of transmitting the ancient 
manuscripts, to which the most careful are liable. 
We rejoice in the labours of the learned critic and 
philologist, who will, by comparison of MSS. and by 
researches into the meaning and use of words, improve 
the text, and bring it back as near to the original as 
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possible. The result of their unwearied toil is a 
triumphant testimony to the almost perfect integrity 
of the text as we have it. Time, talent, and learning 
have been lavishly spent upon this laborious investi- 
gation ; and the learned rationaUst Eichhom has 
admitted, that the different readings of the Hebrew 
MSS. collated by the indefatigable Kennicott (near 
600 in number) offer no sufficient interest to com- 
pensate for the labour they cost.* 

Nor do we claim inspiration for the Translators. 
All sound researches, therefore, into the structure of 
language, and all discoveries in natural science which 
help to throw hght on the meaning of the original, 
and to correct and improve our versions, are welcomed 
by the serious student. 

It is for the Inspiration of the Original Scriptures, 

* Dr. Moses Stuart observes : or Vip ; as honour, or honor]. . . 
" In the Hebrew MSS. that have Indeed, one may travel through 
been examined, some 800^000 the immense desert (so I can 
various readings actually occur hardly help naming it) of Ken- 
as to the Hebrew consonants, nicott and De Rossi, and (if I 
How many as to the vowel-points may venture to speak in homely 
^d accents, no man knows. But phrase) not find game enough 
at the same time it is equally to be worth the hunting. So 
true, that all these taken to- completely is this chase given 
gether do not change or mate- up by recent critics on the 
rially affect any important point Hebrew Scriptures, that a re- 
of doctrine, precept, or even his- ference to either of these famous 
tory. A great proportion, indeed collators of MSS., who once 
the mass, of variations in Hebrew created a great sensation among 
MSS., when minutely scanned, philologers, is rarely to be found.*' 
amount to nothing more than — Quoted in Leis Inspiration^ p. 
the difference in spelling a mul- 410. 
titude of English words \e,g, ^ 
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and for that alone, that we contend; and the argu- 
ments we have adduced — which may be found drawn 
out at greater length, and with fuller illustrations, in 
works expressly upon the subject — while they establish 
the £Eict for the Sacred Volume in general, at the same 
time show the Inspiration of every portion of it in 
particular. 



^ 2. On the Inspiration of the First Three Chapters 
of Genesis in particular. 

It is in the earlier chapters of Genesis that the 
discoveries of Science, especially of late years, have 
been supposed to come into collision with the decla- 
rations of Holy Scripture. And therefore to the 
Inspiration of this portion in particular I propose 
now to direct attention : and my argument will rest 
upon a joint consideration of the fact that these par- 
ticular chapters are quoted or referred to by our Lord 
and His Apostles ; of the matters which these chap- 
ters treat of; and of the early place they occupy in 
the Sacred Volume. 

Genesis, Chap. 1. 11. 1 — 3, 
I. 1. TN the beffinninff ir«6.i. 10, (quoting Pa. cii.)— 
neaven and the earth. tion of the earth, and the 
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heavens are the works of 
thine hands. 
Heb, xi. 3. — ^Through faith we 
understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word 
of God, 80 that things 
which are seen were not 
made of things which do 
appear. 

2. And the earth was 
without form, and void; 
and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. And 
the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the 
waters. 

3. And God said, Let 
there be light : and there 
was light. 

2 Cor, iv. 6. — God, who com- 
manded the light to shine 
out of darkness. 

4. And God saw the 
light that it was good: 
and God divided the light 
from the darkness. 

5. And God called the 
light Day, and the dark- 
ness he called Night. And 
the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day. 

6. And God said, Let 
there be a firmament in 
the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters 
from the waters, 

7. And God made the 



firmament, and divided 
the waters which were 
under the firmament from 
the waters which were 
above the firmament : and 
it was so. 

8. And God called the 
firmament Heaven. And 
the evening and the morn- 
ing were the second day. 

9. And God said. Let 
the waters under the hea- 
ven be gathered together 
unto one place, and let 
the dry land appear : and 
it was so. 

2 Pet. iii. 5. — By the word of 
God the heavens were of 
old, and the earth standing 
out of the water and in 
the water. ^ 

10. And God called the 
dry land Earth ; and the 
gathering together of the 
waters called he Seas : and 
God saw that it was 
good. 

11. And God said. Let 
the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb pelding seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself, upon the 
earth : and it was so. 

12. And the earth 
brought forth grass^ and 
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herb yielding seed after and God saw that it was 

his kind, and the tree good. 

yielding fruit, whose seed 19. And the evening 

was in itself, after his and the morning were the 

kind : and God saw that fourth day. 

it was good. 20. And God said. Let 

13. And the evening the waters bring forth 
and the morning were the abundantly the moving 
third day. creature that hath life, and 

14. And God said, Let fowl that may fly above 
there be lights in the fir- the earth in the open fir- 
mament of the heaven to ntament of heaven, 
divide the day froin the 21. And God created 
night; and let them be great whales, and every Kv- 
for signs, and for sea- ing creature that moveth, 
sons, and for days, and which the waters brought 
years: forth abundantly after 

15. And let them be their kind, and every 
for lights in the firmament winged fowl after his kind : 
of the heaven to give light and God saw that it was 
upon the earth: and it good. 

was so. 22. And God blessed 

16. And God made two them, saying. Be fruitful, 
great lights ; the greater and multiply, and fill the 
hght to rule the day, and waters in the seas, and let 
the lesser light to rule the fowl multiply in the earth, 
night : he made the stars 23. And the evening 
also. and the morning were the 

17. And God set them fifth day. 

in the firmament of the 24. And God said. Let 

heaven, to give light upon the earth bring forth the 

the earth, living creature after his 

18. And to rule over kind, cattle, and creeping 
the day and over the thing, and beast of the 
night, and to divide the earth after his kind : and 
light from the darkness : it was so. 
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25. And God made the 
beast of the earth after his 
kind, and cattle after their 
kind, and every thing that 
creejDeth upon the eai*th 
after his kind: and God 
saw that it was good. 

26. And God said, Let 
us make man in our image, 
alter our Ukeness : and let 
them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. 

Heb. ii. 7, 8 (quoting Ps. viii. 
6). — ^Thou madest him a 
little lower than the angels; 
thou crownedst him with 
glory and honour, and 
didst set him over the 
works of thy hands : thou 
hast put all things in sub- 
jection under his feet. 

27. So God created 
man in his otm image, in 
the image of God created 
he him : male and female 
created he them. 

1 Cor. xi. 7. — For a man in- 
deed ought not to cover 
his head, forasmuch as he 
is the image and glory of 
God. 

James iii. 9.— . . . . men, 
which are made after the 
similitude of God. 



Matt xix. 4. — Have ye not 
read, that he which made 
them at the beginning 
made them male and fe- 
male? 

28. And God blessed 
them, and God said unto 
them. Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it : 
and have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living 
thing that moveth upon 
the earth. 

29. And God said. Be- 
hold, I have given you 
every herb beaming seed, 
which is upon the face of 
all the earth, and every 
tree, in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding 
seed; to you it shall be 
for meat. 

80. And to every beast 
of the earth, and to every 
fowl of the air, and to 
every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein 
there is life, / have given 
every green herb for meat; 
and it was so. 

31. And God saw every 
thing that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very 
good. And the evening 
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and the morning were the 
sixth day. 

II. 1. Thus the hea- 
vens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host 
of them. 

Acts iv. 24. — Lord, thou art 
God, which hast made 
heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and all that in them 
is. 

Acts xiv. 15. — ... the liv- 
ing God, which made hea- 
ven, and earth, and the sea, 
and all things that are 
therein. 

ActsxYii, 24. — God that made 
the world and all things 
therein. 

Eph. iii. 9.— . . . God, who 
created all things by Jesus 
Christ. 

Col. i. 16. — For by him were 
all things created, that are 
in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers : all 
things were created by 
him, and for him. 

ITeh. i. 2. — ... by whom 
also he made the worlds. 

Eeb, iii. 4. — He that built 
all things is God. 



Mev. iv. 11. — ... for thou 
hast created all things, and 
for thy pleasure they are 
and were created. 

jRev, X. 6. — And sware by 
him that liveth for ever 
and ever, who created hea- 
ven, and the things that 
therein are, and the earth, 
and the things that therein 
are, and the sea, and the 
things which are therein. 

JRev, xiv. 7. — Worship him 
that made heaven, and 
earth, and the sea, and the 
fountains of waters. 

2. And on the seventh 
day God ended his work 
which he had made ; and 
he rested on the seventh 
day from all his work 
which he had made. 

ffeb, iv. 4. — For he spake in 
a certain place of the se- 
venth day on this wise. And 
God did rest the seventh 
day from all his works. 

3. And God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanc- 
tified it : because that in 
it he had rested from all 
his work which God cre- 
ated and made.* 



* It seems clear, as remarked 
by critics, that the division of 
the chapters should have taken 
place here. The same name has 
been uniformly used for the Al- 
mighty up to this point ; and in 



the subsequent portion to the 
end of the fourth chapter, another 
name is introduced and adhered 
to throughout. Moreover, at this 
point the creation is related over 
again with fresh particulars. It 
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Chap. IL 4—25. III. 



II. 4. 'THESE are the 
"'" generations of 
the heavens and of the 
earth when they were 
created, in the day that 
the Lord God made the 
earth and the heavens, 

5. And every plant of 
the field before it was in 
the earth, and every herb 
of the field before it grew: 
for the Lord God had not 
caused it to rain upon 
the earth, and there was 
not a man to till the 
ground. 

6. But there went up 
a mist from the earth, and 
watered the whole face of 
the ground. 

7. And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust 
of theground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath 
of life ; and man became 
a living soul. 

1 Cor. XV. 47. — The first man 
is of the earth, earthj. 

has been supposed that the first 
eleven chapters, consisting of 
five separate portions, are so 
many ancient documents or tra- 
ditions which were handed down 



1 Cor, XV. 45. — And so it is 
written, The first man 
Adam was made a living 
soul. 

8. And the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward 
in Eden; and there he 
put the man whom he had 
formed. 

9. And out of the 
ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree 
that is pleasant to the 
sight and good for food ; 
the tree of Hfe also in the 
midst of the garden, and 
the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. 

Bev. ii. 7. — ^To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat 
of the tree of life, which is 
in the midst of the para- 
dise of God. 

10. And a river went 
out of Eden to water the 
garden ; and from thence 
it was parted, and became 
into four heads. 

11. The name of the 

to the times of Moses by the 
patriarchs, and placed at the 
head of his history of Abraham, 
and the whole Pentateuch, under 
the inspiration of God. 

B 2 
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first is Fison : that is 
it whicli compasseth the 
whole land of Havilah, 
where t/iere is gold : 

12. And the gold of 
that land is good: there 
is bdellium and the onyx 
stone. 

13. And the name of 
the second river is Gihon : 
the same is it that com- 
passeth the whole land of 
Etldopia. 

14. And the name of 
the third river is Hidde- 
kel: that i* it which goeth 
toward the east of Assyria. 
And the fourth river is 
Euphrates. 

15. And the Lord God 
took the man, and put him 
into the garden of Eden 
to dress it and to keep 
it. 

10. And the Lord God 
commanded the man, say- 
ing, Of every tree of the 
garden thou mayest freely 
eat : 

17. But of the tree of 
the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not cat 
of it : for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die. 

18. And the Lord God 



said. It is not good that 
the man should be alone ; 
I will make him an help 
meet for liim. 

1 Cor, xi. 9. — ^Neither was 
the ipaii created for the 
v.'omaii ; but the woman 
for the man. 

1 Tim. ii. 13.— For Adam 
was first formed, then Eve. 

19. And out of the 
ground the Lord God 
formed every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of 
the air; and brought thern 
unto Adam to see what he 
would call them : and 
whatsoever Adam called 
every living creature, that 
was the name thereof. 

20. And Adam gave 
names to all cattle, and to 
the fowl of the air, and to 
every beast of the field ; 
but for Adam there was 
not found an help meet 
for him. 

21. And the Lord God 
caused a deep sleep to fall 
upon Adam, and he slept : 
and he took one of his 
ribs, and closed up the 
flesh instead tljcreof ; 

22. And the rib, which 
the Lord God had taken 
from man, made he a 
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woman, and brought her 
unto the n\an. 

23. And Adam said. 
This is now bone of my 
bones, and flesh of ray 
flesh: she shall be called 
Woman, because she was 
taken out of Man. 

1 Cm\ xi. f^. — For t>ie man 
is not of the womai' ; but 
the woman of t}ie man. 

24. Therefore shall a 
man leave his lather and 
his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife : and* 
they shall be one flesh. 

MatL xix. 4, 5. — And lie 
answered and said unto 
them, ITave ye not read, 
that he which made them 
at the beginning made 
them male and female, 
and said, For this cause 
shall a mpn leave father 
and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife : and 
they twain shall be one 
flesh? — See also Mark x. 

1 Cor. vi. 16. — .... for two, 
saith he, shall be one flesh. 

Eph, V. 30, 31.— For we are 
members of his body, of 
his flesh, and of his bones. 
For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, 
and shall be joined unto 
his wife, and they two shall 
be one flesh. 



25. And they were 
boih naked, the man and 
his wife, and were not 
ashamed. 

III. 1. Now the ser- 
pent was more subtil 
than any beast of the field 
which the Fjoid God had 
made. And lie said imto 
the woman. Yea, hath God 
said. Ye sliall not eat of 
every tree of the garden ? 

2. And the woman said 
unto the serpoit. We may 
eat of the fruit of \\iq trees 
of the garden : 

3. But of the fruit of 
the tree which is in the 
midst of the garden, God 
hath said, Ye shall not eat 
of it, neither shall ye touch 
it, lest ye die. 

4. And the serpent said 
unto the woman. Ye shall 
not surely die : 

6. For God doth know, 
that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened, and ye 
shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil. 

Join viii. 44. — Ye are of 
your father the devil . . . 
He was a murderer from 
the beginning, and abode 
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not in the tmtli, because 
there is no trath in him. 

2 Cor. xi. 3.— But I fear, lest 
bj any means, as the ser- 
pent beguiled Eve through 
his subtiltj, so your minds 
should be corrupted from 
the simplicity that is in 
Christ. 

1 John iii. 8. — He that oom- 
mitteth sin is of the deyil ; 
for the devil sinneth from 
the beginning. 

Rev, xii. 9. — And the great 
dragon was cast out, that 
old serpent, called the 
Devil, and Satan, which 
deceiveth the whole world. 
— See also xx. 2. 

6. And when thewoman 
saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and 
a tree to be desired to 
make one wise, she took 
of the fruit thereof, and 
did eat, and gave also unto 
her husband with her ; 
and he did eat. 

1 Tim. ii. 14 — And Adam 
was not deceived, but the 
woman being deceived was 
in the transgression. 

7. And the eyes of 
them both were opened, 
and they knew that they 
were naked ; and they 
sewed fig-leaves together, 
and made themselves 
aprons. 



8. And they heard the 
voice of the Lord God 
walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day : and 
Adam and his wife hid 
themselves from the pre- 
sence of the Lord God 
amongst the trees of the 
garden. 

9. And the Lord God 
called unto Adam, and 
said unto him. Where art 
thou? 

10. And he said, I 
heard thy voice in the 

"garden, and I was afraid, 
because I was naked : and 
I hid myself. 

11. And he said. Who 
told thee that thou wast 
naked ? Hast thou eaten 
of the tree, whereof I com- 
manded thee that thou 
shouldest not eat ? 

12. And the man said. 
The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and 
I did eat. 

13. And the Lord God 
said unto the woman. 
What is this that thou 
hast done? And the 
woman said. The serpent 
beguiled me, and I did 
eat. 
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14. And the Lord God 
said unto the serpent, 
Because thou hast done 
this, thou art cursed above 
all cattle, and above every 
beast of the field; upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life : 

15. And I will put 
enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed; 
it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his 
heel. 

Rmii, xvi. 20. — And the God 
of peace shaU bruise Satan 
under your feet shortly. 

16. Unto the woman he 
said, I will greatly multi- 
ply thy sorrow and thy 
conception ; in sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth 
children; and thy desire 
shaU be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over 
thee. 

1 Cor. xi. 3. — .... the head 
of the woman is the man. 

17. And unto Adam 
he said. Because thou 
hast hearkened unto the 
voice of thy wife, and 
hast eaten of the tree, of 



which I commanded thee, 
saying. Thou shalt not eat 
of it : cursed is the ground 
for thy sake ; in sorrow 
shalt thou eat o/^ it all the 
days of thy life ; 

18. Thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee ; and thou shalt eat 
the herlj of the field : 

19. In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return 
unto the ground ; for out 
of it wast thou taken : for 
dust thou arty and unto 
dust shalt thou return. 

Rom, V. 12. — .... by one 
man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin. 

20. And Adam called 
his wife's name Eve ; be- 
cause she was the mother 
of all living. 

AcU xvii, ^^, — And hath 
made of one blood all 
nations of men. 

21. Unto Adam also 
and to his wife did the 
Lord God make coats of 
skins, and clothed them, 

22. And the Lord God 
said. Behold, the man is 
become as one of us, to 
know good and evil : and 
now, lest he put forth his 
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hand, and take also of the 24. So he drove out 

tree of life, and eat, and the man ; and he placed 

live for ever : at the east of the garden 

23. Therefore the Lord of Eden cherubims, and 

God sent Idra foith from a flaming sword which 

the garden of Eden, to tamed every way, to keep 

till the ground from the way of the tree of 

whence he was taken. life. 



1. Here are, then, thii'ty-seven passages in the New 
Testament in which these three Chapters of Genesis 
are either directly quoted, or are made a ground of 
argument. Of these, two are by our Lord Himself, 
and both of them direct quotations; twenty-five by 
St. Paul, three being direct 'juotations ; one by St. 
Peter ; seven in St. John's writings ; one by St. James ; 
and one by the assembled Apostles. 

The inference which I would draw from this cir- 
cumstance is, that our Lord and His Apostles regarded 
these three Chapters as historical documents worthy of 
credity and that they made use of them to establish 
truths — a thing they never would have done had they 
not known them to be authoritative. 

The texts quoted or referred to lie, moreover, scat- 
tered through the Chapters in such a way, that no 
claim of authority can be set up for one part which 
cannot be equally demanded for every other. The 
creation of matter, the formation of the worlds and all 
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things in them, the command that light should shine, 
the separation of the watei*s and the appearance of 
dry land; the creation of man out of the dust; 
dominion given him over the irrational world; his 
being made in the image of God, and having a living 
soul ; God resting the seventh day from all His works ; 
Adam being first made and then Eve, the woman from 
and for the man, their being made male and female ; 
the law of marriage, the man cleaving unto his wife so 
that two should be one flesh ; the fall, and entrance 
of sin and death into the world, its origin in Satan's 
guile tempting and deceiving Eve in the form of a 
serpent with lying words, Adam not deceived but 
tempted through Eve, the curse upon the serpent 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the sei- 
pent's head ; the origin of all nations in one T^lood ; 
the existence of the tree of life in Paradise ; — all 
these topics are severally drawn from the Chapters 
under consideration, by our Lord and His Apostles, 
in a manner which precludes every hypothesis, but 
that they regarded the opening portion of the Sacred 
Volume to be of historic credibility and plenary 
authority. The notion that these Chapters are myths 
or merely parabolic, as some have hastily conjectured, 
or that they were acted over in a vision to Moses, as 
others have suggest.ed regarding the account of the 
six days' work, is only a device for getting rid of their 
historical character. But this fact can never be set 
aside by any such artifice, that they are quoted 
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and used as circomstantial narratives by infallible 
authority.* 

2. The historical credibility of these chapters having 



* AsaBpedmenoftheiiotionfl 
of some of these writers, I give 
the following extracts from an 
English translation of a work on 
(Genesis by a late German critic 
of some celebrity: — 

^ Among all the civilized nations 
of antiquity, the dawn of genuine 
history (whether more or less 
authentic) is preceded by a series 
of myths and legends, whose pa- 
triotic object it uniformly is, to 
trace the origin and to exalt the 
early glories of the people. 

'^ A narrative may be recognized 
as mythic, when it refers to a 
period in which no written re- 
cords could have existed, when 
things not cognizable by the 
senses, or beyond the reach of 
htmian experience, are related in 
it as historical fsM^ts, and when 
these statements of supposed 
&cts are interwoven with rude 
conceptions of nature and of the 
Deity, or when they betray 
throughout a tincture of the 
marvellous. 

" Legends may be defined to be 
those traditions of early times 
which were transmitted by oral 
communication, without being 
fixed in writing, and which gra- 
dually assumed an altered form 
in the language of the people, 
and were constantly transformed 
by new ideas, increasing know- 
ledge, and events of a later date 



(all of which were insensibly in- 
corporated with the older ele- 
ments, and at times threw them 
completely into the shade) ; until 
at length these traditions were 
seized upon and appropriated by 
the poet and the historian, so 
that they were never committed 
to writing until long after the 
nation, among whom they arose, 
had arrived at maturity and in- 
dependence, and had begun to 
pay attention to its history." — 
IfUroduction to Book of Genesis, by 
Dr. Peter Von BoMen^ translated 
by James Heytcoody Esq., voL L 
pp. 1, 2. 

" In the systems of Zoroaster 
and Menu the accoimt of the 
formation of the world is com- 
pletely incorporated with the 
laws ; and the Hindoo still ad- 
heres so tenaciously to this usage, 
that every work which lays claim 
to the name of Purana or ancient, 
must pursue a fivefold object, 
and, in conformity with the 
general distribution of the Is- 
raelitish and every other primae- 
val history, must separately treat 
of the creation, the theogony, the 
chronology, and genealogy of the 
ancient heroes, and their indi- 
vidual history." — P. 6. 

" Here and there, in myths . . 
we may dimly trace some his- 
torical fact, which has been in- 
dividualized and embellished in 
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been thus established, their Inspiration immediately 
follows &om an examination of their contents. 

Nothing short of a Divine Communication could 



the progreaa of time, until it has 
acquired an epic character, as 
in the expedition of Ramos to 
Ceylon, the siege of Troy, the 
voyage of the Argonauts, or the 
departure of the Israelites out of 
Egypt."— P. 9. 

^The records of all religious 
systems, in all times and in eveiy 
nation, are so favoured by their 
peculiar position, that the popu- 
lar views they contain become 
sacred in the eyes of their pro- 
fessors, under the influence of 
early education, and cannot be 
viewed without prejudice, or 
thoroughly understood except 
by those beyond their pale ; and 
the Hebrew nation, whose whole 
literature was early stamped as 
Divine, and transferred as such 
to Christianity, has been £u: from 
escaping the ordinary conse- 
quences ; the whole of their his- 
tory has in feet been utterly 
perverted, and been completely 
misimderstood, because the my- 
thic element has been raised to 
the rank of the historical, and 
mistaken zeal for the interests 
of religion has in consequence 
fettered for centuries the spirit 
of philosophical inquiry. It is 
true that, since the classical 
authors have been subjected to 
so severe a scrutiny, a somewhat 
freer range has been allowed, and 
that similar principles of criti- 



cism have been applied with like 
success to the writings even of 
the Hebrews, but the struggle of 
antiquated prejudice has not yet 
terminated in any settled com- 
promise. 

"One party, while they wil- 
lingly admit the mythic colouring 
of primsBval history, insist never- 
th^ess that the Pentateuch is 
still to hold its place among his- 
torical writings; and Bertholdt 
so little understands the inves- 
tigation of De Wette, that he 
actually fears that they may ter- 
minate in reducing the whole 
Hebrew people, as they appear 
on the theatre of antiquity, to 
a mere empty phantom. Hence 
we are justified in saying that 
a philosophical history of the 
Israelites, drawn up on proper 
principles, is still wanted. Leo 
has been the first to sketch the 
true outline in his Lectures. 

"On the other side we have to 
encoimter, even down to the 
present day, that simple and 
primitive belief, which considers 
the Pentateuch as entitled to 
full historical credence, and which 
supposes that Moses was its 
author, so that every new in- 
quirer is compelled to commence 
afresh with the settlement of the 
arguments still adduced in sup- 
port of these opinions, instead 
of being able to devote the whole 
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have furnished the information which they contain 
regardinjj; the origin of matter, and the formation of 



attenuion thev deserve to tlie 
poetical beaa.' ie*'. eud Lbe SBsthetic 
and religious iniporh of tliese 
venerable writings." — P. 28. 

In t^le seoon*'. volume, after 
a profassed critique upon this 
portion of Holy Scripture, he 
writes as follows : — 

** 'J.Tie most anvenable of all the 
inter^n'eiations is the historical, 
which was upheld by the Fathers 
of the Church, the Eabbins, and 
the older doctrinal divines, who 
insisted upon the narrative being 
a pure statement of fact and 
Divine inspiration. 

'^ Next comes the figurative 
mode of interpretation, which is 
the most arbitrary, and is nearly 
allied to the allegorical. . . . 

"... Allegory, like all other in- 
terpretations of Scripture which 
are called deep, sees a symbolical 
meaning in everything ; and it 
is a readier instrument for an 
exposition, inasmuch as it may 
be employed with less solid eru* 
dition. . . . 

** Critics in recent times have 
universally [!1] decided upon the 
mythical interpretation." — Vol. 
il p. 54. 

May we be preserved from 
such critics, and such philo- 
sophy! in which the main points 
of evidence are tacitly passed 
by; and while the man is pro- 
fessedly searching for the light, 
he voluntarily shuts himself up 
in the darkest dungeon. The 
dreams of this self-confident 



critic are to supersede aU the 
testimonies of all the writers of 
the Old Testament anil New, and 
our Lord Him5*elf, as well as con- 
temporary hist(»ry, and the con- 
current traditions of the Jews, 
and above all the overwhelming 
interna] evidence wliich the books 
afford themselves. ( )ne who sets 
thus lightly upon the Won of 
God in one portion, is in grievous 
danger of deriving no great be- 
nefit from any part of the reve- 
lation it brings from heaven for 
lost sinners. It is lamentable 
to see, from the notices of his 
biographer, how destitute he ap- 
pears to have been in his dying 
hours, of those comforts and 
hopes, which the Sacred Volume 
he so sHghtingly passed under 
his critical eye is designed to 
give, and which distinguish the 
Christian philosopher from the 
heathen sage. 

"Von Bohlens fidth in the 
immortality of the soul is de- 
scribed by his biographer as the 
firm anchor to which his mind 
held fast, in the prospect of ap- 
proaching dissolution."— P. xxiii. 

** Ardent to the latest moment 
of exj^iring life, observes his 
friend Wilrla, for what he con- 
sidered to be the truth, our 
Bohlen peacefully and with re- 
signation awaited the call of the 
Most High, in the firmest con- 
fidence that the Almighty would 
receive him as an affectionate 
fether." 
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the worlds; the origin of man, his original purity 
and uprJohtness, his soul made in the image of God ; 
the history of the entrance of sin and death into the 
world; the two paradisiacal institutions of the Sab- 
bath and Marriage. 

While, then, the seal set to the document by our 
Lord and His Apostles stamps these communications 
as uiiening verities, the nature of the truths them- 
selves leaves no alternative but to conclude, that they 
wc<e ^Viiifcon under the Inspiration of God. 

3. These same transcendental truths appear in 
other paiLs of Scripture; and it is possible, that in 
treating of them there, an objector to Inspiration 
mi^lit deny the inference which I have drawn. But 
here there is no room for such denial; here they 
appear for the first time. And, consequently, though 
it mifht be pretejided regarding other parts of Scrip- 
tme contahiing them, that there the statements were 
boiiOwed, and that therefore these portions could not 
carry with them their own evidence of inspiration, any 
more than any ordinary human composition quoting 
the same, here there can be no doubt. Here is the 
original source atid fountain, from which all subse- 
quent information regarding them is drawn. These 
ai*e the very documents, to which the prophets for 
4,000 years, and our Lord Himself and His Apostles 
at the end of that long period pointed, as a true 
source and fountain of information. 
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It is difficult to suggest what stronger evidence 
could have been given than this, short of a voice 
from heaven which every ear could hear in every 
age. But even then, no doubt, the hesitations of 
unbeUef would darken the testimony ; and it would 
still in a way be true, that if they hear not Moses and 
the prophets^ neither mil they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead. A celebrated infidel once declared, 
that if Christianity were true it would have been 
recorded in uiunistakeable characters upon the hea- 
vens, that none might have room to doubt in so 
important a matter. But he was met by the query, 
whether this was the case in natural religion : whether 
it is not by patient inquiry and diligent examination 
of evidence, which the works of God and our con- 
science supply, that the first principles of natural 
rehgion are discovered and believed in. So of Chris- 
tiauity : so of Inspiration. We must weigh the 
evidence ; for it is upon evidence alone that we can 
determine. 

It flows as a natural corollary from what has gone 
before, that in these Chapters there is no admixture 
of error of any kind, no inaccuracies arising from 
human ignorance and infirmity. For all is from God ; 
and therefore bears His stamp. "When the Maker of 
the world becomes an Author, it is to be expected 
that His word would be as perfect as His works. 
He who has all ideas, all language, all creation at 
His command — from whom all laws take their rule — 
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to whom the past, the present, and the future are all 
one, with all their occurrences — ^needs not to stoop 
to human imperfections in conveying His thoughts 
or the knowledge of His acts and works, even to the 
most ignorant and illiterate. 

Some have conceived that in darker ages, ere the 
mind of man had unfolded itself to the varied wonders 
of the world around and in him which modem science 
has disclosed, a necessity existed for veiling truth in 
terms, not solely ambiguous and obscure, but im- 
perfect, and even, in some instances, of doubtful 
verity, to meet the ignorance and prejudice of the 
times. 

But to the Infinite, the Omniscient, the Almighty, 
it is as easy to select terms which are in themselves 
correct, as words of inferior force — terms which will 
need no reforming hand to suit them to the endless 
changes which time unfolds, and which keener search 
and increasing light unceasingly add to the sum of 
human knowledge. 

At the same time we must not shut our eyes to the 
obvious scope and purpose of the communications 
made to us in Holy Scripture, lest we should be 
looking for information which it was never intended 
we should find ; for it has been well said,* that the 
Scriptures are a "record of the moral destinies of 
man, and therefore altogether unconnected with any 

* Sedgwick's Discourse on the Studies of the University 
Cambridge. 
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exposition of the phenomena of the natural world, 
and the laws by which material things are held 
together." Besides this, as God here speaks to us in 
the language of men, the usages of language must 
be expected. 

What we contend for is, that the Scriptures, as 
being inspired by God, must be free from all error. 
Where terms are used and facts are aflSrmed, which 
belong even to the natural world alone, they are in 
no instance wrong, they involve no error; though 
they may communicate no philosophic truth and teach 
no physical law. We may have to modify our inter- 
pretations, to cast aside long cherished prejudices with 
which in our ignorance we and om* forefathers have 
long enveloped and perverted the language of Scrip- 
ture ; but in the midst of all this (as I shall attempt 
to show in the next chapter). Holy Scripture rises 
intact, and still stands forth as the infallible Word of 
God, without blemish and without defect. 



CHAPTER 11. 

SCRIPTURE, WHEN RIGHTLY INTERPRETED, AND SCIENCE 
ARE NOT OPPOSED TO EACH OTHER. 

The Book of Nature and the Word of God emanate 
from the same infallible Author, and therefore cannot 
be at variance. But man is a fallible interpreter; 
and by mistaking one or both of these Divine records, 
he forces them too often into unnatural conflict. 

Reason, when combined with a humble mind and 
a patient spirit, is man's highest endowment. By it 
he can scale the heavens, and unravel the mysterious 
ties which unite matter to matter in all its combina- 
tions; and can trace the secret and silent operation 
of its laws. Thus furnished, he can weigh and ap- 
preciate the claims of truth, as revealed from heaven 
or produced from the evolutions of the human mind ; 
and can reject the evil and choose the good. But 
deprived of these valuable accessories, this noble gift 
is converted into a snare, and too often bhnds and 
infatuates him in the midst of prejudice, and hurries 
him to conclusions from which he is compelled, with 
pain and shame, to retrace his steps. 

It is my intention to enumerate th^ principal 

c 
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examples of this nature with which the history of 
Science famishes us. They show how needless at 
the present day are the fears of the timid in their 
holy jealousy for the Sacred Volume, in which their 
highest hopes are centered; as it has already, in so 
many instances, triumphantly emerged from con- 
flicts, as severe as any it may now or hereafter be 
engaged in. 

In some instances, positive errors in the interpre- 
tation of nature, and in others a barren ignorance of 
the facts of nature, have led to the imposing upon 
Scripture a meaning, which the correction of these 
errors on the one hand, and the discovery of new 
phenomena on the other, have proved to be false. As 
true Science has advanced. Scripture, in as far as it 
touches upon natural phenomena, has received new 
illustrations. False interpretations have been de- 
tected and corrected. The language of Scripture 
has been found to be in no case opposed to truth. 
It in no case stoops to the errors and prejudices of 
men, even in things natural, although it adopts the 
language of men and its usages. It speaks on such 
matters as man would speak to man, in eveiy-day 
life, in the times of greatest scientific light. It selects 
no particular epoch of discovery for the choice of its 
phraseology; but it speaks, as the most scientific 
amongst us speak, in the ordinary intercourse of life, 
in conformity with the usages of language — namely, 
according to appearances. 
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f Tliis will appear, I trust, from the examples which 

f I shall now produce. They may be classed under 

two heads : — ^First, Instances in which Scripture has 
been relieved of false interpretations by the detection 
OF errors in the interpretation of Nature. Secondly, 
Instances in which erroneous or obscure conceptions 
of the meaning of Scripture, in things natural, have 
received correction or illustration from the disco- 
veries of Science. 



§ 1. — Instances in which Scripture has been relieved 
of false interpretations by the detection of errors 
in the interpretation of Nature, 

1. The earliest instance I shall produce affords a 
remarkable example of false notions of the celestial 
mechanism being incorporated in interpretations of 
Scripture in such a way as to consecrate error, and to 
lay the seeds of future perplexity by bringing God's 
two Books into seeming collision. 

It is well known that the ancients conceived that 
the heavens were an enormous vault of transparent 
solid matter, which whirled around the earth in diur- 
nal revolution, carrying with it the stars, which were 
supposed fixed in its substance. In accordance with 
this view, the Scriptures, as interpreted by the LXX., 
call the heavens a arepetofjui — ^that is, something soUd ; 
and the Vulgate calls them frmamentum, which signifies 
the same. Josephus, in his "Antiquities*' (professedly 

c2 
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gathering his ideas from the Scriptures in describing 
the creation), calls the heavens KpvaraXXov, as it were 
a crystalline case.* And thus all seems to be in 
accordance. Scripture and Science agree and illus- 
trate each other, till the light of later times pours in 
its beams, and, showing that space is not a soUd mass, 
detects a seeming contradiction between the works 
and word of God. How is this to be met ? Which 
is to yield? The popular solutiou, cul'rent to the 
present day, is this — ^that Moses wrote, in matters of 
this description, not merely according to the appear- 
ance of things (which may be true, and is the style 
which the most enlightened science would use in such 
a case), bnt in accommodation to the notions and 
prejudices of the times. But will this stand? Is 
this satisfactory ? Could not the Omniscient have put 
a correct word into the mouth of His servant as easily 
as one contradictory to fact? Let us turn to the 
word which the Holy Ghost has used by the pen of 
the inspired writer, and what do we find ? That the 
original by no means implies, of necessity, a solid 
mass, but an expanse :t — ^nd God said, Let there 
he an expanse in the midst of the waters, and let 

* The following is from Jose- (icpi;aTaXX6v re frcptfnj^f atrr^, 
phus : — "After this, on the second and put it together in a manner 
day, he placed the heaven over suited to the earth." — Joseph^ 
the whole world, and separated Antiq. Lib. L cap. i. § 1. 
it from the other parts ; and he f The following is Pool's corn- 
determined it should stand by ment^ and G^enius' meaning of 
itself. He also placed a crych the word is given below : — 
talline [firmament] r9und it " 6. Fiai firmamentum.'\'^AJ^ 
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it divide the waters from tie waters. And God 

made the expanse And God called the expanse 

Heaven. So that, in fact, the inspired writer used 



non firmamentum vertunt, sed 
expansionem, rem expansam seu 
extensam, eo modo quo aulfioa ex- 
panduntur, ut tentorium quod 
fimibus sustinetur ne decidat, 
vel sicut argentum malleo didu- 
citur et attenuatur. Inde Deus 
dicitur exiendere ccelos. Is. xl. 22 
et xlii. 6, et Ps. dv. 2. Grot, 
reddit raa-is (quae vox Platonis 
^^)f ^9 ost expandere. LaminsB 
expanse appellantur C3Ti$ ^. 
Num. xvi. 38. Expatuum firma- 
«»^/««iTertitA[insworthus]. Ex- 
pansio hsec est difiusum corpus 
aeris. Nam quid, nisi aer, dividit 
aquas inferiores, i. e. mare, a 
Buperioribus ? Neo aJiud aeri no- 
men est Hebreeis quam Ti?^ et 
DW. Hoc nomen aeri tribui 
testantur Ohald. par. in Ps. xix. 
et K(imchi) in Ps. Ixxvii. Quid 
mirabiliu8 aquis in ccdo stantibus ? 
ait Plinius, L 31. Aves eceli vocan- 
tur, Jer. vii. Os. ii. Matt. viii. et 
xiii. Alii exponunt^n9ui«i^«;»,et 
aocipiimt de orbibus coelestibus. 
Complectitur tamen haac vox 
etiam aerem yicinum, ^ codlo in 
terram expansum, et suo looo 
quasi firmatum. o' vertunt art- 
pktafuLj vel quia vi^n est ' mpt&y 
i, e. firmo, stabilio ; ita vertunt 
o' Ps. cxxxvi. 6. Is. xlii. 6, et 
zliv. 24 ; vel quia coelum ssBpe 
tentorio confertur, quod dicitur 
miypva-Btu {ue, funibus ad paxillos 
in terram depactos firmari) qua- 



tenus expanditiu* Esa. xlvii. 5, vel 
potius a Syriaco usu v^ quod sig- 
nificat vUCiiVj comprimere, Luc. 
vi. 38. Et forte v^ Heb. primo 
significat compHmerey indeque ex- 
tendercy nam premendo res exten- 
duntur, ut laminae eeris." — Fide 
Poli Anopsia, Gen, i. 6. 

The extract below from Leo's 
Translation of Gesenius* Hebrew 
Lexicon will give his idea of the 
meaning of the word. In his 
comment y in the latter part of this 
extract, Gesenius appears to side 
with the popular notion I have 
alluded to in the text ; but with 
this we have nothing to do, but 
only with the meaning of the 
word, which he shows will well 
convey the idea of expanse, in 
the sense of open space or ex- 
panded atmosphere. Luther's 
translation, it will be seen, is the 
only one which does not convey a 
false idea, except our authorized 
version in the mai^. 

" W^ m., more fiilly Lniyi^j vin 
Gen. i^ 14, 16, 17, that which is 
distended, expanded (from "B/^ythe 
expanse of heaven; i, e* the arch or 
vault ofheaveny which, as to mere 
sense, appears to rest on the 
earth as a hollow hemisphere. 
The Hebrews seem to have con- 
sidered it as transparent, like a 
crystal or sapphire (Ezek. i. 22 ; 
Dan. xii. 3 ; Exod. xxiv. 10 ; Bev. 
iv. 6) ; hence, different from the 
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the best possible word to express the actual appear- 
ance and state of things; but man^ in his undiscri- 
minating ignorance of Nature, Ijas, by his successive 
versions of the Word of God, thrown a cloak of 
sacredness around his own error, in a way calculated 
to bring discredit upon the Holy Scriptures, as the 
discoveries of Science clear away the mists. Here, 
then, Scripture was right from the beginning, and all 
the confusion has arisen solely from human ignorance 
and misconception. 

2. Another instance of the Scriptures being drawn 
into this unworthy collision with the facts of Nature, 
is seen in the denial of the existence of Antipodes on 
the opposite side of the earth. I am not aware of 
any particular texts which have been quoted to sup- 
port this view ; but no less a writer than the great 
Augustine, who in so many places* shows the great- 
brazen and iron heaven of the quod in seipso velut pro ea in- 
Homeric mythology. Over this venit, opponit. — Bpist. 7 ad Mar^ 
arch they supposed was the cellinum. 

waters of heaven (Gton. i. 7, vii. Hoc indubitanter tenendum 
11 ; PS. civ. 3^ czlviii. 4. LXX. est, ut quicquid Sapientes hujus 
<rr€p€»fjM. Yulg. firmamentum, mundi, de natura rerum veraci- 
Luther, Vested — See Leo^s Trans- ter demonstrare potuerint, osten- 
lation of Geseniui Lexicon, damns, nostris libris non esse 

* The following are . sped- contrarium ; quicquid autem iUi, 
mens : — in suis voluminibus, contrarium 

Si manifested certieque rationi, sacris litteris decent, sine ulla 
velut Sanctarum litterarum obji- dubitatione credamus, id &]sis- 
citur autoritas, non intelligit, qui simum esse, et quoquo modo pos- 
hoc facit ; et non Scriptura sen- sumus, etiam ostendamus : atque 
sum (ad quem penetrare non itateneamus Mem Domini nostn, 
potuit) sed suum potius objidt in qua simt absconditi omnes 
veiitati : nee id quod in ea, sed thesauri sapientio,utnequefalsffi 
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ness of his mind in not suffering Scripture and 
Nature to come into conflict^ unfortunately brings the 
silence of Scripture to bear upon this question. He 
says that to pretend that there are antipodes, or men 
on the opposite side of the earth, where the sun rises 
when it sets to us, planting their footsteps opposite to 
our feet, is with no reason to be believed. And that 
if the earth be a globe, (a thing in his mind very 
doubtful,) it does not follow that the opposite side is 
not an ocean ; and even were it bare of water it is 
not necessary that it has inhabitants ; since the Scrip- 
ture is in no way false, but rather creates confidence 
in its narrative of past events, inasmuch as its pre- 
dictions are accomplished. And it is too absurd, 
he adds, to suppose that any men should have 
crossed the vast ocean from this side to that to 
establish the human race there as well as here.^ He 

philosopMea loquaciiate seduca- est, antipodaa habere, credendum 

mur, neque simulaia religionis sit. — Cap. iz. 

superstitione terreamur. — Qen, Quod vero et antipodas esse 

ad literam, lib. I. cap. zzv. fiibulantur, id est homines a oon- 

Nunc autem servata semper traria parte terrse, ubi sol oritur, 

moderatione pin gravitatis, nihil quando oocidit nobis, adversa 

credere de re obscura temere pedibus nostris calcare vestigia, 

debemus, ne forte quod postea nulla ratione credendum est. 

Veritas patefecerit,quamvislibris Neque hoc ulla historica oogni- 

Sanctis sive testamenti veteris tione didicisse se afi&rmant, sed 

sive novi, nullo mode esse possit quasi ratiocinando co^jectant, eo 

adversum, tamen propter amo- quod intra conveza ccsli terra 

rem nostri erroris, oderimus.— suspensa sit, emidemque locum 

Auff. de Qm, ad lit. lib. XL in mundus habeat, et infimum et 

Jine. medium ; et ex hoc opinantur 

* An inferiorem partem terreo alteram terres partem, qu» infra 

qu8B nostra) habitationi contraria est, habitatione hominum carere, 
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appears to conceive, therefore, that as Scriptiire telb 
us of no people on the opposite side of the globe, and 
we cannot imagine that any can hare traversed the 
boundless ocean, it must be concluded that there are 
no people there. But geographical research has 
divested this argument of all its force. In Bhering's 
Strait a narrow sea exists, across whidi many an 
adventurous bark may have found its way even in the 
days of only primitive seamanship, and carried across 
to the furthest regions descendants of the sons of 
Noah, who spread forth on all sides to people the 
earth. So that, although the Scripture speaks of no 
nations but such as took their rise on this side of the 
globe, it presents no obstacle to the fact which actual 
observation teaches; nor does it anywhere predict 
that none should ever reach those furthest and then 
unknown regions. 

nonpome. Nee attendunt, etiam primo homine genus instdtuere- 

0i figura cQDglobata et rotunda tur humanum. Quapropter inter 

mundns esse credatur,siYe aliqoa illos tunc hominum populos, qui 

ratione monstretur: non tamen per septuaginta duas gentes, et 

esse oonsequens^ ut etiam ex ilia totidem linguas ooUiguntor fii- 

parte ab aquarum congerie nuda isse divisi, qussramus, si possu- 

sit terra. Deinde etiam si nuda mus invenire iUam in terns 

sit, neque hoc statim neoesse peregrinantemciyitatemDei,qu» 

est, ut hoinines habeat : quando usque ad diluvium, arcamque 

nullo modo Scriptura ipsa men- perducta est : atque in filiis Noe 

titur qu» narratis pmteritis, per eorum benedictiones perse- 

facit fidem : eo quod ejus prse^ verasse monstratur, maxime in 

dicta oomplentur. Nimisque maximo, qui est appeUatus Sem : 

absurdum est, ut dicatur, aliquos quandoquidem laphet ita bene- 

homines ex hac in iUam partem dictus est, ut in ejusdem fratris 

Oceani immensitate tr%jecta na- sui domibus habitaret>— ^^tf^. de 

vigare : ut etiam illic ex uno iUo CivitakDei, odMareeUum^^h. XVL 
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3. Closely allied to this is the question abeady 
alluded to, and which has also exercised the ingenuity 
of the ancients. Whether the Earth be a Globe or 
a vast extended Plane? or, which amounts to the 
same, Whether the heavens are a sphere surrounding 
the earth, or a wide-spread canopy overshadowing 
its extended surface? And there were not wanting 
advocates who appealed to Scripture to decide the 
question. What doubt, for instance, could there be 
when the Psalmist thus spoke of the Creator : JFho 
stretchest out the heavens like a curtain ? (Ps. civ. 
2.) To these Augustine alludes, although he himself 
repudiates the appeal. " It is commonly asked,'* he 
says, " of what form and figure we may beUeve heaven 
to be according to the Scripture. Por many contend 
much about these matters, which with greater pru- 
dence our authors [meaning the sacred penmen] have 
forborne to speak of. What is it to me," he adds, 
" whether heaven as a sphere, on all sides environs 
the earth, a mass balanced in the middle of the world, 
or whether, like a dish, it only covers and overshadows 
the same?" And he then throws out a salutary 
caution against appealing to Scripture in such cases, 
lest through ignorance of Divine expressions we should 
give interpretations, in physical subjects, which may 
prove to be contrary to fact, and so tempt others to 
suspect the truth of the sacred writers in more pro- 
fitable matters.* 

* Quesrietiamsoletquea forma seciindum scripturas nostras, 
et figura coeli esse credenda sit Multi enim multum disputant de 
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Lactantius, another Father of the Christian Church, 
(or some writer using his name,) argued against the 
rotundity of the earth and the existence of antipodes : 
but I am not aware that he brought Scripture to bear 
upon the subject. His remarks I give below,* as a 



iis rebus, quas majore prudentia 
nostri autores omiserunt, ad 
beatam yitam non profatuias 
discentibus, et occupantes quod 
pejus est multum preciosa, et 
rebus salubribus impendenda 
temporum spatia. Quid enim ad 
me pertinet, utrum coelum siout 
sphffira undique concludat ter- 
rain in media mundi mole libra- 
tarn, an eam ex una parte desuper 
velut discus operiat ] Sed quia 
de fide agitur scripturarum, prop- 
ter illam causam quam non semel 
commemoravi: ne quisquis elo- 
quia divina non intelligens, cum 
de his i-ebus tale aliquid vel in- 
venerit in libris nostris, vel ex 
iUis audierit quod prseceptis as- 
sertionibus adversari videatur, 
nullo modo eis csetera utilia 
monentibus, Tel narrantibus, vel 
presnunciantibus, credat: brevi- 
ter dicendum est, de figura coeli 
hoc scisse autores nostros quod 
Veritas habet, sed Spiritum Dei 
qui per ipsos loquebatur noluisse 
ista docere homines nulli saluti 
profiitura. — Aug, de Gmesi ad lit, 
Hb. II. 9. 

* Quid iUi, qui esse contrarios 
vestigiis nostris Antipodas pu- 
tant, num aliquid loquuntur? 
aut est quisquam tam ineptus 
qiu credat esse homines, quorum 
vestigia sint superiora, quam 



capita? aut ibi quse apud nos 
jacent, inversa pendere 1 fruges 
et arbores deorstun versus cres- 
cerel pluvias et nives, et gran- 
dinem sursum versus cadere in 
terram? et miratur versus in 
hortos pensiles inter septem 
mira narrari, quum philosophi 
et agros, et maria, et urbes, et 
montes pensiles faciant ? Hujus 
quoque erroris aperienda nobis 
origo est. Nam semper eodem 
modo fallantur. Quiun enim M- 
sum aliquid in prinoipio sum- 
serint, verisimilitudine inducti, 
necesse est, eos in ea, quae con- 
sequuntur, incurrere. Sic inci- 
dimt in multa ridicula: quia 
necesse est falsa esse, quae rebus 
&lsis congruunt. Quem autem 
primis habuerint fidem, qualia 
sint ea, quse sequuntur, non cir- 
cumspidunt^ sed defendunt omni 
modo : quum debeant prima ilia 
utrumne vera sint, an falsa, ex 
consequentibus indicare. Quse 
igitur illos ad Antipodas ratio 
perduxit ? Yidebant siderum 
cursus in occasum meantium, 
solem atque lunam in eandem 
partem semper occidere, et oriri 
semper ab eadem. Quum autem 
non prospicerent, quse machina- 
tio cursus eorum temperaret, nee 
quomodo ab occasu ad orientem 
remearent, coelum autem ipsum 
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curious specimen of the arguments which sway the 
mind when devoid of what Dr. Whewell so aptly 
calls, " the appropriate idea."* 

4. The great controversy in which Galileo acted so 
conspicuous a part, regarding the Motion of the Earth, 
furnishes a farther and very striking illustration 



in omnes partes putarent esse 
devexum, quod sic videri, prop- 
ter immensam latitudinem ne- 
cesse est, existimaverunt rotun- 
dum esse mundum, aicut pilam, 
et ex motu siderum opinati sunt, 
coelum Yolui : sic astra solemque, 
quum occiderunt, volubilitate 
ipsa mundi ad ortum referri. 
Saque et sereos orbes fabricati 
sunt quasi ad figuram mundi, 
eosque csslaront portentosis qui- 
busdam simulacris, quae astra 
esse dicerent: banc igitur coeli 
rotimditatem illud sequebatur, 
ut terra in medio sinu ejus esset 
inclusa. Quod si ita esset, etiam 
ipsam terram globo similem ; 
neque enim fieri posset, ut non 
esset rotundum quod rotundo 
condusimi teneretur. Si autem 
rotunda etiam terra esset, ne- 
cesse esse, ut in omnes coeli 
partes eandem faciem gerat, id 
est, montes erigat, campos ten- 
dat, maria constemat. Quod si 
esset, etiam sequebatur iUud ex- 
tremum, ut nulla sit pars terrsa, 
qusa non ab hominibus, ceteris 
animcJibusque incolatur. Sic 
pendulos istos Antipodes coeli 
rotunditas adinvenit. Quod si 
qudBras ab iis, qui haec portenta 
defenduot, quomodo non cadunt 



omnia in inferiorem illam coeli 
partem? banc respondent rerum 
esse naturam, ut pondera in me- 
dium ferantur, et ad medium 
connexa sint omnia, sicut radios 
videmus in rota : quae autem 
levia sunt, ut nebula, fumus, ig- 
nis, a medio deferantur, ut coelum 
petant. Quid dicam de iis nesdo, 
qui quimi semel aberraverint, 
constanter in stultitia perseve- 
rant, et vanis vana defendunt, 
nisi quod eos interdum puto aut 
ioci caussa philosophari, aut pru- 
dentes et scios mendacia defen- 
denda suscipere, quasi ut ingenia 
sua in malis rebus exeroeant vel 
ostendent. At ego multis argu- 
mentis probare possem, nullo 
modo fieri posse, ut coelum terra 
sit inferius, nisi et liber jam 
concludendus esset, et adbuc cJi- 
qua restarent, quee magis sunt 
prsesenti operi necessaria: et 
quoniam singulormn errores per- 
currere, non est unius libri opus, 
satis sit pauca enumerasse, ex 
quibus possit, quaUa sint cetera, 
intelligi. — Lactantii Omnia Opera, 
lib. III. cap. xxiv. 

♦ See History of Inductive 
Sciences, voL I. chap. iii. sec. 2. 
"Cause of the fidlure of the 
Greek Physical Philosophy." 
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of the folly of bringiBg Scripture to bear upon scieU' 
tific questions. And, however we may now smile 
at the doubts and difficulties which beset men in 
those days, on points which appear so simple to us, 
and which every child knows, we must remember 
that they were good and learned men who debated 
these matters. We see in the struggles which reason 
and observation, in conflict with Scripture, or rather 
with Scripture falsely interpreted, brought upon their 
minds, and in the old prejudices the men of those 
days had to abandon, the very same principles at 
work, which still, under new forms, agitate and con- 
fuse the minds of the uninstructed and fearftd. What 
could be more clear, they thought, than the testimony 
of Scripture? The world also is established^ that it 
CANNOT BE MOVED (Ps. xciii. 1). Eveu so late as the 
days of Calvin, that erudite and sagacious commen- 
tator drew from this passage the inference that the 
earth is motionless.* The old Ptolemaic system, 

* P*. xciii. 1. — "The Psalmist reTolution, returns annually to 

proves that God will not neglect the same point. The planets^ in 

or abandon the world, from the all their wanderings, maintain 

&ct that he created it. A simple their respective positions. How 

survey of the world should of could the earth hang suspended 

itself suffice to attest a Divine in the air were it not upheld by 

Providence. The heavens revolve Gk)d's hand? By what means 

daily, and, inmiense as is their could it maintain itself unmoved, 

fabric, and inconceivable the ra- while the heavens above are 

pidity of their revolutions, we in constant rapid motion, did 

experience no concussion — no not its Divine Maker fix and 

disturbance in the harmony of establish it? Accordingly, the 

their motion. The sun, though particle n^, denoting emphasis, 

varying its course every diurnal is introduced — * Yea, he hath 
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which had bo blinded men for ages, chiefly under the 
authority of Aristotle, was only beginning about that 
time to meet its death-blow ; and the new ideas had 
not yet reached the study of the learned reformer. 
Eleven centuries before him, when Pythagorean notions 
had not been so entirely eclipsed, Augustine refers to 
the controversy ; but avoids coming to a decision, on 
the plea of want of leisure to discuss it, and absence 
of profit to his hearers. But in stating the case he 
affords a curious example of coming to a right con- 
clusion upon false premises, and of thus hazarding 
the credit of Scripture by an unnatural alliance be- 
tween it and science. " If the heaven moves, how," 
he makes some ask, " is it a firmament?"* So that 
by a double misinterpretation of Scripture, such 
reasoners shut themselves up in this dilemma. The 
Sacred Volume asserts in one place that the heavens 
are firm, and therefore motionless, and in another, 
that the earth is so also : so that no change whatevei: 
can occur, even apparently— a thing contradicted by 
every day's experience. One, therefore, of these pre- 
mises must yield. If the first, we are riveted in error, 
for the earth does move : if the second, the conclusion 
is true ; but further Ught shows that the premise is 

established it,*" — Commentary on mamentum est ? Si autem stat, 

the Psalms, Calvin Translation, quomodo sidera quea in illo fixa 

* De motu etiam coBli nonnulli creduntur, ab oriente usque ad 

fratres questionem moveniv ut- ocddentem circumeunt. — Aug. 

rum stet an moveatur : quia si de Gen, lib. II. cap. z. 
movetur, inquiunt, quomodo fir- 
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false, and the argument becomes again involved, and 
all is confusion. Such is the mischief of taking our 
ideas of natural phenomena from Scripture, and shut- 
ting our eyes to the just conclusions of reason. All 
these mists have long been cleared away ; the whole 
is clearly understood, and Scripture stands unchanged 
and unimpeachable. 

Other Scripture texts were forced into this unholy 
warfare. Who laid the foundations of the earth, that 

it should NOT BE REMOVED FOR EVER (Ps. civ. 5). 

One generation passeth away, and another generation 
Cometh; but the earth abideth for ever (Eccles. 
i. 4). Then the following were adduced to establish 
the correlative truth, as they supposed, that the sun 
is not at rest. In them hath he set a tabernacle fof 
the sun, which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 
His GOING FORTH is from the end of the heaven, and 
his CIRCUIT unto the ends of it (Ps. xix. 4 — 6). The 
sun also arisbth, and the sun goeth down, and 
hasteth to his place where he arose (Eccles. i. 5).* 

* They resorted to such argu- which was too absurd, they 

ments as the following curious thought, to be believed. In 

piece of reasoning : — ^Hell, it had laughing at such folly, let us 

long been supposed, was in the beware lest we are guilty of the 

centre of the world. Now, if same in our way, notwithstand- 

the sun was at rest, with the ing all the light that knowledge 

earth revolving about it, then gives us, and all the experience 

the centre of the world would that the history of error and of 

be in the sun. So that heU well4ntentioned but iU-directed 

would be in the sun, and there- zeal teaches us. 

fore, in fact, be up in heaven — Another argument was, that 
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The mischief which this appeal to Scripture did is 
incalculable. It sanctified error. It confirmed the 
mind in blunders regarding a fact in natural science 
on which many of the ancients had clear and distinct 
conceptions, till Aristotle and then Ptolemy drew the 
veil of obscurity over it. So that even Tycho, a name 
of eminence among philosophers in the days of Kepler 
and Galileo, was kept back from holding the true 
view, in great part by his false estimate of Scripture 
language.* 

All this conflict of ideas and opinions is now passed 
away ; and Scripture stands unhurt in all its truth, 
simplicity, and beauty. All are agreed that its words 
require no apology, and call for no compromise. They 
speak intelligibly and correctly to learned and un- 
learned. Indeed, we may well pause to admire the 
wisdom with which its phraseology has been chosen. 
Human systems of religion have had to abandon one 
assertion after another; not merely to reject the in- 
crustations of false interpretation, but the statements 
themselves, t Not so the Scriptures. And why is 

heaven and earth are repeatedly * See Sir David Brewstei^s 

mentioned in Scripture as cor- Martyrs of Science* 

relative, like the centre and cir- f Examine all the fS&lse theolo- 

cumference of a circle. Thus, gies of the ancients and modems; 

^ihQ heaven and the earth," readinHomerorinHesiodthere- 

(Gen. i. 1), and in a multitude ligious codes ofthe Greeks; study 

of other texts. Now, said they, those of the Buddhists, those of 

the heavens, spread out as they theBrahmins,thos6of theMahom- 

are, must be the circumference ; medans ; you will not only find 

hence, the earth must be the in these repulsive systems on the 

eenirCy and therefore at rest. subject of the (Godhead, but will 
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this? Because in matters of ordinary observation 
they speak the language of sefi^e : they use the words 
of every-day life : they describe natural objects as 
they appear. They adopt the terms which the most 
scientific use in the ordinary intercourse of life.* 
Here is no concession to vulgar prejudice, but an 
adoption of the usages of human language. The 
language of Science, even in its highest walks, admits 
of improvement, and ofttimes calls for correction as the 
field of discovery widens. What epoch, then, of know- 
ledge should the Divine Author of Scripture have 
fixed upon as the best adapted for communicating 
truth, if scientific phraseology were to be used? 
The more advanced the epoch, the longer the period 
through which they would be unintelligible, even to 
the learned in things of every-day life. Were this the 
principle upon which Scripture is written, we should 
be in danger of finding our interest in the Sacred 
Volume divided between the truths which coiicem 
our moral state and eternal happiness, and its scientific 
mysteries. Reason, naoreover, would have no scope ; 

meet^with the grossest errors on take down at random a volume 
the material world. You will be of the Astronomical Transact 
revolted with 'their theology, no tions, and find a Paper by the 
doubt ; but their natural philo- Astronomer Boyal, in which the 
sophy, and their astronomy also, following passage occurs : — "The 
ever allied to their religion, wiU meaning of the third term [in an 
be found to rest on the most astronomical formula under con- 
absurd notions." — Theopneustiay sideration] is, that the sun moves 
by if. Gamsen, chap. iv. sec. 6. (independently of perturbations) 
* And not only so, but even in a small circle . . . ." — Boy. Mi. 
in scientific writings. Thus, I Soc's Trans, vol. z. p. 237, 1838. 
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or would be crushed at every turn. It was ouce the 
universal creed that the sun moved through the 
heavens. That it is absolutely fixed in space took 
its place. At the present day there is every reason 
to believe, from accurate astronomical observations, 
that the sun, with all its system of planets is, after all, 
in motion. These are not conjectures, but the dis- 
coveries of inquiry and reason. If Scripture, therefore, 
is to be our guide in such questions, all such inquiries 
are hushed ; the mind is cramped ; reason justly feels 
her province invaded ; and confusion follows. What 
admirable wisdom, then, is displayed by Him who 
knows the end from the beginning, who knows all 
laws and foresees all their operations, since from Him 
they take their rise, and who yet speaks to us of 
these things in terms always true and always in- 
telligible. 

It is highly instructive to fix our thoughts upon 
examples which the experience of the past furnishes ; 
that we may benefit by the mistakes of those who 
are gone before, leam wisdom in our own day, and 
see how we should behave in similar controversies 
which the march of discovery is perpetually stirring 
up amongst us. And no controversy is so well 
adapted for this purpose, as that regarding the 
Motion of the Earth. For no truth is at the present 
day more entirely and universally received ; although 
no statement appears to be more contradictory to the 
letter of Scripture when read by a prejudiced mind ; 
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and no physical fact is less palpable to the senses. 
We leam fix)m our infancy that the earth revolves and 
thus gives apparent motion to the luminaries above — 
and we believe it all. But when all that is involved 
in that beUef is brought to notice, how incomprehen- 
sible is it, except to the scientific mind — ^and yet all 
believe it still ! even though Scripture would seem to 
favour doubt. How few can understand why our 
continents and oceans, as they rush on at such 
amazing speed — 1^000 miles an hour in the equa- 
torial regions, and 600 in our latitudes — are not the 
scene of one incessant terrific tempest. How is it 
that the air in one mass can maintain so surprising a 
speed, that compared with it the most tremendous 
hurricane is but the sighing of the summer breeze ; 
and moreover, that we perceive it not ! Surely the 
objectors in the days of GalUeo would have seized 
upon such a triumphant argument against the new- 
fangled errors, had they thought of it. But with the 
most unscientific among ourselves it presents no 
obstacle to the universal creed. So marvellous is 
the eflFect of habit, even in thinking. " Scientific 
views, when familiar^ do not disturb the authority of 
Scripture," however much they did upon their first 
announcement. " Though the new opinion is resisted 
as something destructive of the credit of Scripture 
and the reverence which is its due, yet, in fact, when 
the new interpretation has been generally estabUshed 
and incorporated with men's current thoughts, it 
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ceases to disturb their views of the authority of 

Scripture, or of the truth of its teaching And . . . 

all cultivated persons look back with surprise at the 
mistake of those who thought that the essence of the 
revelation was involved in their own arbitrary version 
of some collateral circumstance in the revealed nar- 
rative." * 

With these facts before us, I think we may boldly 
say, that to assert that Scripture and Science are 
opposed to each other is unphilosophical. With 
such experience as the past has heaped up for our 
instruction and warning, is it not in the highest 
degree contrary to the spirit of true philosophy to 
sound the alarm at every apparent contradiction be- 
tween the works and word of God? Have not the 
scientific, in the steady and sure advance of their 
admired pursuit, had times without number to 
abandon theories which once appeared so plausible 
and comprehensive, and to yield to the stern require- 
ments of fact and truth ? Have anomalies and con- 
trarieties staggered them, and not rather quickened 
their search for clearer light and a nearer acquaint- 
ance with hidden connexions ? And why should not 
the same waiting and trusting spirit guide us, when 
the Holy Scriptures are involved ; coming too, as they 
do, with such high sanctions, and carrying the tro- 
phies of victory from so many previous conflicts ? 

* Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. Chapter on the Relation 
of Tradition to Palsetiology. 

D 2 
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Before passing on to the second class of instances, 
there are two examples which I would add in this 
place, in which the errors of so-called scientific men 
have not, indeed, led to a misinterpretation of Scrip- 
ture, but have been boldly pitted against the truth of 
Scripture. But in both cases the works of God have 
been in the end discovered to be in perfect consistency 
with His word ; and the challenge of the infidel has 
terminated in his signal confusion. 

6. From the great diversities which exist among 
the tribes of men which at present inhabit the earth, 
it has been boldly inferred by some writers that it is 
impossible that they can all have descended from 
common parents. The statements of Scriptm^e, that 
Eve was the mother of all living, that after the 
deluge the earth was peopled by the descendants 
of one man Noah ; and the declaration of St. Paul 
(Acts xvii. 26) that God /latA made of one blood all 
nations of men /or to dwell on all the face of the earthy 
are all equally set aside as irreconcileable with the 
facts of nature. Thus the works and word of God 
have been driven once more into conflict, and upon 
entirely new ground. But this apparent contradic- 
tion between nature and revelation has been alto- 
gether reconciled, and the argument thrown back 
upon the sceptic to his complete refutation by the 
researches of the late Dr. Prichard. His facts and 
arguments have been collected in his invaluable work 
on the Natural History of Man. He takes no guide 
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but the phenomena which the various tribes present^ 
and which well-authenticated history furnishes. And 
he comes to the conclusion that there are no perma- 
nent lines of demarcation separating the several tribes 
or nations ; that all the diversities which exist are 
variable, and pass into each other by insensible grada- 
tions ; that there is scarcely an instance in which the 
actual transition cannot be proved to have taken place; 
and that there is everything to lead us to infer, quite 
irrespectively of Scripture testimony, that all the fami- 
lies of the earth are descended from common parents, 
and that at no very distant epoch. So triumphantly 
is the Scripture account verified by an impartial and 
independent appeal to facts.* 

* " The Sacred Scriptures, inferior in their original endow- 

whose testimony is received by ments to the human family which 

all men of unclouded minds with supplied Europe and Asia with 

implicit and reverential assent, inhabitants --that they are or- 

declare that it pleased the Al- ganically different, and can never 

mighty Creator to make of one be raised to an equaUty, in moral 

blood all the nations of the earth, and intellectual powers, with the 

and that all mankind are the off- offspring of that race which dis- 

spring of common parents. But plays, in the highest degree, all 

there are writers in the present the attributes of humanity. They 

day who maintain that this asser- maintain that the ultimate lot of 

tion does not comprehend the the ruder tribes is a state of per- 

imcivilized inhabitants of remote petual servitude ; and that i^ in 

regions ; and that Negroes, Hot- some instances, they should oon- 

tentots, Esquimaux, and Austra- tinue to repel the attempts of 

lians, are not, in fact, men in the the civilized nations to subdue 

full sense of that term, or beings them, they will at length be 

endowed with like mental facul- rooted out and exterminated in 

ties with ourselves. Some of every country on the shores of 

these writers contend that the which Europeans shall have set 

races above-mentioned, and other their feet. . . . 
rude and barbarous tribes, are ^I shall not pretend that in 
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6. One more similar trimuph I have to mention* 
There have not been wanting men who have profBinely 
ridiculed the account which Moses gives not only of the 



my own mind I r^anl the ques- 
tion now to be discussed aa one 
of which the decision is a matter 
of indifference either to religion 
or humanity. But the strict nde 
of scientific scrutiny exacts, ao- 
cordiug to modem philosophers, 
in matters of inductive reason- 
ing, an exclusive homage. It 
requires that we should dose 
oiu* eyes against all presumptive 
aud extrinsic evidence, and ab- 
stract our minds firom all con- 
siderations not derived firom the 
matters of fiwst which bear im- 
mediately on the question. The 
maxim we have to follow in such 
controversies is, 'fiat justitia, 
ruat c(Blum.' In fact, what is 
actually true it is always most 
desirable to know, whatever con- 
sequences may arise firom its ad- 
mission." — ^Prichard's Natural 
History ofMam^ voL i. pp. 5 — 7. 

^ In the ethnographical outline 
which I have now concluded, 
the facts have been very briefly 
stated, and it would be difficult 
to recapitulate them in a shorter 
compasa I shall merely point 
out some of the most obvious 
inferences. 

''The differences of men are 
not distinguished fix)m each 
other by strongly marked, imi- 
form, and permanent distinc- 
tions, as are the several species 
belonging to any given tribe of 



animals. All the diversities 
which exist are variable, and 
pass into eai^ other by insrai- 
sible gradations ; and there is, 
moreover, scarcely an instance 
in whidi the actual transition 
cannot be proved to have taken 
pkoe.**— /^idL vol. ii. p. 644. 

" We oontemj^te among aU 
the diversified tribes who are 
endowed with reason and speech 
the same internal feelings, appe- 
tences, aversions ; the same in- 
ward convictions, the same sen- 
timents of subjection to invisible 
powers, and, more or less fully 
developed, of accountableness or 
responsibility to unseen avengers 
of vrtongand agents of retributive 
justice, firom whose tribunal men 
cannot even by death escape. 
We find everywhere the same 
susceptibility, though not always 
in the same d^ree of forvrard- 
ness or ripeness of improvement, 
of admitting the cultivation of 
these universal endowments, of 
opening the eyes of the mind 
to the more dear and luminous 
views which Christianity unfolds, 
of becoming moulded to the in- 
stitutions of religion and of civi- 
lized life : in a word, the same 
inward and mental nature is to 
be recognised in all the races of 
men. When we compare this 
fact with the observations which 
have been heretofore fiUly esta- 
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origin of nations but the confusion of tongues. They 
have asserted that the variety of languages is so great, 
and their dilBFerences of character so wide, and history 
is so far from furnishing any example of the formation 
of even one new language, that it is inconceivable that 
men could ever have spoken only one tongue, and they 
deny that the " fable " of the dispersion is sufficient 
to explain the endless and wide variations which at 
present prevail. In this assertion, as in the last, there 
is much calculated to stagger us if we shut our eyes 
to revelation. But this subject also has received the 
attention of the most learned philologists. Alexander 
von Humboldt, the Academy of St. Petersburgh, 
Merion, Klaproth, and Frederic Schlegel, have all 
come to one conclusion, by a comparison of lan- 
guages, that they bear such marks in common, that 
they must have been originally one. And in addition 
to this, other philologists, viz.. Herder, S. Turner, 
Abei-Remusat, Niebuhr, and Balbi, have discovered 
evident internal proofs that the separation into dif- 
ferent tongues must have been by some violent and 
sudden cause. So singularly do their labours confirm 
the literal truth of Scripture.* 

blished as to the specific in- all human races are of one species 

stincts and separate psychical and one fEonily." — Ibid, pp. 713, 

endowments of all the distinct 714. 

tribes of sentient beings in the * See this well worked out in 

universe, we are entitled to draw Wiseman's Lectures on Revela- 

confidently the conclusion that tion and Science. 
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^. 2. — Instances in which erroneous or obscure con- 
cepfions of the meaning of Scripture^ in things 
naturcdy have received correction or illmtration 
from the discoveries of Science. 

The Science of Geology, with its kindred studies, 
furnishes several examples of this. 

1. The vast and unknown Antiquity of the Earth, 
compared with which the 6,000 years of its supposed 
existence are but as yesterday, was the first of these 
startling facts which the researches of geology brought 
to light. So unlooked-for a result, and so boldly put 
forward, shocked the minds of multitudes. The 
names of geologist and sceptic were regarded by 
the mass of sensible but uninformed and astonished 
minds as all but synonyms. And what is the result ? 
What changes have a few years brought on ! With 
rare exceptions it is become, like the motion of the 
earth, the universal creed. The prejudice of long- 
standing interpretation, and ignorance of the records 
which the earth carries in its own bosom regarding 
its past history, had shut us and our forefathers up 
for ages in the notion that the heavens and the earth 
were but six days older than the human race. But 
Science reveals new phenomena, opens up new ideas, 
and creates new demands. The torch of nature and 
reason sheds its light upon the letter of Scripture. In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth ; 
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and the earth was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep — is seen to refer to the 
first fiat of caUing matter into existence, and to a 
state of emptiness and waste into which the earth 
long after fell, ere God prepared it as the residence 
of the most perfect of His creatures. The mind 
instructed gradually threw off the trammels of pre- 
judice. Such men as Dr. Chalmers — ^whom none 
could deny to be above suspicion, since they were 
at once the champions of Holy Scripture in all its 
integrity, and possessed minds too capacious and 
commanding to be distrusted — ^lent their efficient 
help in promoting the change.* And Scripture once 
more emerges, not only unhurt, but fi^aught with a 
fuller meaning, from a fiery trial, which had bid fair 
in the eyes of many to ruin its credibility.! 

* Thus Dr. Chalmers wriies : — pares the earth, and the sea, and 
'' Between the initial act and the the clouds, and the atmosphere 
details of Genesis, the world, for (or heaven), for man's appear- 
aught we know, might have been ance upon the earth. It is this 
the theatre of many revolutions, six days' work which is alluded 
the traces of which geology may to in the Fourth Commandment, 
still investigate, and to which and not the original creation of 
she, in fact, has confidently ap- matter. For in six days the Lord 
pealed as the vestiges of so many hade heaven and earth, the sea, 
successive continents that have and all that in them is. The words 
now passed away." — Nat, TheoL translated created and made are 
vol. i. p. 261. different in the original. The 

t In Genesis we read. In the first is wja. It occurs 8 times in 

beginning God cheated the heaven Genesis, and is in these places 

and the earth, that is, called them always translated created. It oc- 

into existence. In the following curs 40 times more in the Old 

verses the work of the six days Testament ; and in 32 of these 

is described, in which God pre- it is rendered cr^afe^; 'mZ,made; 
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2. The Existence of Animals and Plants previously 
to the six days' work, when first announced, was 
regarded with the same indignant scorn, as the fabri- 
cation of ungodly men, enemies of the Sacred Volume, 
and fearless in their profane inventions. The Press 
teemed with attacks upon such reckless theorists; 
and crude hypotheses, and hasty guesses, and igno- 
rant assertions, which the age should have been 
ashamed of, were thrust forward to take the place 
of facts. Every effort was made to crowd the count- 
less tribes of creatures, which the rocks poured forth 
from their open treasure-houses, within the six thou- 
sand years of man's existence; and to attribute their 
entombment to the Deluge. But Science revolted at 
such summary work. Rushing waters were not the 
scene for calm deposits, where all the bones and 
spines of the most delicate structures, und the forms 
of leaves and plants in endless variety could be laid 
and kept unhurt. A deluge, and that, too, of only 
one hundred and fifty days' duration, was not the 
workshop in which strata ten miles thick could be 
formed and packed with their teeming population; 
neither had it time to do the work, nor had it room 

and in the other 5 it has various The word occurs about 2,700 

meanings. Whereas the other times in the Old Testament, and 

word, rto, which occurs 154 I think it is not once translated 

times in Genesis, is not once created. There is a third word, 

rendered created: it is 88 times ny, which occurs 3 times in 

did or done ; 45 times made ; Genesis (ch. ii. 7, 8, 19), and is 

and 21 times has other mean- translated ybraw^rf. 
ings, regulated by the context. 
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to hold the materials. Physiology, too, lent its aid. 
It was discovered that the buried species, at any rate 
below the higher (the tertiary) beds, differed altogether 
in their organization from the existing races. An 
order of things had then prevailed to which the 
present families could claim no relationship. A dis- 
tinct act of creative power must have called the ex- 
isting beings into life; and at some previous epoch 
those whose remains Science had brought to light. 
But the Scriptures record but one such epoch. Thus 
the silence of Scripture was once again set up against 
the legitimate demands of Science : and God's word 
and works set at variance. Time and reflection brought, 
however, the remedy. Has God recorded all His 
acts ? How presumptuous in us to limit His creative 
energy! Could not He have called worlds after 
worlds into existence without telling us so? The 
minds of the alarmed were calmed. The Scriptures, 
it was once more remembered, record the history of 
man's beginning, and the circumstances therewith 
connected. It was again justly felt that reason was 
free to find out things that the Scriptures did not 
touch upon, the evidences of which God has treasured 
up in His works. The new discoveries were made 
indeed an argument for the existence of a Deity. 
If previous worlds of beings had existed, from which 
the present races could not have descended, we have 
at once a proof that some creative power must have 
interposed to give a beginning to what we see around 
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US. .This was the argument of one whose masculine 
mind and Christian heart did much, as I have before 
observed, to turn the current of the public mind.* 



* Dr. Chalmers. See his geo- 
logical aigoment for a Deity in 
his Natural Theology. In the 
following passages he speaks of 
the six days' work: — 

" We hold the week of the 
first chapter of Grenesis to have 
been literally a week of miracles 
— the period of a great creative 
interposition, during which by 
so many successive evolutions, 
the present economy was raised 
out of the wreck and materials 
of the one which had gone before 
it." — Chalmers's Works^ vol. L p. 
229. 

"We have already endeavoured 
to show, how without any inva- 
sion even on the Hteralities of 
the Mosaic record, the indefinite 
antiquity of the globe might 
safely be given up to naturalists, 
as an arena whether for their 
sportive fancies or their inter- 
minable gladiatorship. On this 
supposition the details of that 
operation narrated by Moses, 
which lasted for six days on the 
earth's surface, will be regarded 
as the steps, by which the pre- 
sent economy of terrestrial things 
was raised, about six thousand 
years ago, on the basis of an 
earth then without form and 
void. While, for aught of in- 
formation we have in the Bible, 
the earth itself may, within this 
time, have been the theatre of 
many leugthened processes — the 



dwelling place of older economies 
that have now gone by; but 
whereof the vestiges subsist even 
to the present day, both to the 
needless alarm of those who be- 
friend the cause of Christianity, 
and to the unwarrantable triumph 
of those who have assailed it." — 
P. 256. 

Professor Hitchcock's Beligion 
of Geohgy^ and Dr. Pye Smith's 
Lectures on Geology y have also had 
a very large shs^ in influencing 
men's minds aright on this sub- 
ject. 

Increasing opportunities also 
for the communication of scien- 
tific knowledge by those who 
carry weight with them, as al- 
luded to by Sir Charles Lyell, in 
the following extract from an 
address to the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science, in 1846, have greatly 
tended to open men's eyes to 
see things in a better light : — 

"It is now fifty years," said 
Mr. Lyell, in an address to the 
British Association in 1846, 
"since Playfair, after studying 
the rocks in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, in company with 
Dr. Button and Sir James Hall, 
was so struck with the evidence 
they afforded of the immensity 
of past time, that he observed, 
'how much farther reason may 
go than imagination can venture 
to follow.' These views were 
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8. The Existence of the Sun before the Fourth 
Day, on which it was supposed to have been created, 
was another astounding announcement, which per- 
plexed even philosophers, and which the multitude 
indignantly denied as repugnant to the simplest and 
plainest declarations of God Himself. A kindred 



common to the most illufitrious 
of his contemporaries, and since 
that time have been adopted by 
all geologists, whether their 
minds have been formed by the 
literature of France or of Ger- 
many, of Italy or Scandinavia ; 
or of England ; all have arrived 
at the same conclusion respect- 
ing the great antiquity of the 
globe, and that, too, in opposition 
to their earliest prepossesions, 
and to the popular belief of their 
age. It must be confessed, that 
while this unanimity is satis- 
factory as a remarkable test of 
truth, it is somewhat melancholy 
to reflect, that at the end of half 
a century, when so many millions 
have passed through our schools 
and colleges since Playfair wrote 
that eloquent passage, there is 
stiU so great a discordance be- 
tween the opinions of scientific 
men and the great mass of the 
community. Had there been an- 
nual gatherings such as this, 
where they who are entitled to 
speak with authority address 
themselves to a numerous as- 
sembly, drawn from the higher 
classes of society, who, by their 
cultivation and influence, must 



direct the education and form 
the opinions of the many of 
humbler station, it is impossible 
that so undesirable and unsound 
a state of things should have 
now prevailed, as that there 
should be one creed for the phi- 
losopher and another for the 
multitude. Had there been meet- 
ings like this, even for a quarter 
of a century, we should already 
have gained for geology the same 
victory that has been so tri- 
umphantly won by the astro- 
nomer. The earth's antiquity, 
together with the history of suc- 
cessive races of organic beings, 
would have been ere this as 
cheerfully and universally ac- 
knowledged as the earth's mo- 
tion, or the number, magnitude, 
and relative distances of the 
heavenly bodies. I am sure it 
would be superfluous if I were 
to declare, in an assembly like 
this, my deep conviction, which 
all of you share, that the farther 
we extend our researches into 
the wonders of creation in time 
or space, the more do we exalt, 
refine, and elevate our concep- 
tions of the Divine Artificer of 
the universe." 
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difficulty had, however, long been felt ; for Light was 
caDed forth, according to the sacred narrative, on the 
First Day, before the snn was made, and the alterna- 
tions of evening and morning on that and the suc- 
ceeding days seemed to indicate the presence of some 
fixed luminary, independent of the revolving earth, 
which would produce this vicissitude. So that the 
account had long seemed to involve in itself a con- 
tradiction. But now proofs were adduced that light 
had existed for ages previous, even to the first day. 
For the exhumed remains of animals, belonging to ages 
long gone by before man's appearance, had eyes : and 
it was argued that eyes were for use ; that light was 
necessary, and that light must have existed. But all 
this seemed directly contrary to the Scriptures, which 
spoke thus of the first day. And God said, Let there 
be light, and there was light (Gen. i. 3) ; and of the 
fourth day, And God made two great lights ; the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to ride the 
night: {he made) the stars also. And God set them 
in the firmament of the heaven, to give light upon the 
earth, and to rule over the day, and over the night, 
and to divide the light from the darkness (Gen. i. 
16 — 18). So that the geological argument increased 
the difficulties which had already existed, and which 
had been unsatisfactorily explained. But there is an 
answer to them all ; although it is probable that there 
are some, beset by old prejudices, who cannot yet 
divest themselves of their prepossessions. In the 
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first place, it. is not said that light was created or 
made at all. It is called forth. It is commanded to 
shine out of the darkness which was upon the face of 
the deep. Nor, with reference to the second passage, 
is it said that the sun, and moon, and stars, were 
created on the fourth day. The word is made — God 
MADE two great lights — a word, in the original, which 
is used in the sense of didy appointed, conatituted, set 
for a particular purpose or use ; and never once, in 
the one hundred and fifty places where it occurs 
in the Book of Genesis, is it used in the sense of 
created. And it is one service whicl^ Science renders 
to point out which of the various meanings of the 
word should have been here applied. 

The whole Mosaic account is thus harmonized by 
some. On the first day, when the earth was still 
without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep, God commanded light to shine upon 
the earth. This may have been effected by such a 
clearing of the atmosphere as to allow the Ught of 
the sun to penetrate its mass with a suflFased illumi- 
nation, proceeding from no apparent source, but yet 
lighting up the earth beneath, and dispelUng the total 
darkness which had prevailed. On the second day 
a separation took place in the thick vapoury mass 
which lay upon the earth, dense clouds were gathered 
up aloft, and separated by an expanse from the waters 
and vapours below. On the third day, these lower 
vapours, or fogs and mists, which hitherto concealed 
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the earth, were condensed, and gathered with the 
other waters on the earth into seas, and the dry land 
appeared. Then grass and herbs began to grow. 
On the fourth day, the clouds and vapours so rolled 
into separate masses, or were altogether absorbed into 
the air itself, that the sun shone forth in all its bril- 
liancy, the visible source of light and heat to the 
renovated earth, while the moon and the stars gave 
light by night ; and God appointed them henceforth 
for signs and for seasons, for days and for years, to 
His creatures, whom He was about to call into ex- 
istence. This explanation many have now adopted.* 



* "The Scriptures were not 
written to gratify curiosity, not 
even all laudable curiosity, but to 
nourish £sdth and govern human 
conduct. Accordingly, they af- 
ford no answer to a multitude of 
questions that might be asked 
respecting the when and the lohyy 
and the how, of the Divine opera- 
tions But although the 

Mosaic history of the creation 
does not embrace all the points 
on which it might have been sup- 
posed, a priori y that a Divine re- 
velation would have instructed 
us, yet it is to be borne in mind, 
that it is true as far as it goes, 
and in no way inconsistent, when 
rightly explained, with any sub- 
sequent discoveries whidi have 
been made in the structure of 
the globe, or the laws of the 
planetary system. As the Bible 
and the universe have one and 



the same Author, we may be sure 
that the truths of the one can 
never militate with those of the 
other. That they may in some 
oases apparently come in collision 
may be admitted ; but time and 
patient research, and a wider col- 
lation of fia.cts, will not fail in 
the end to bring nature and re- 
velation into the most perfect 
harmony with each other. 

" Let there be lights, . . It is un- 
questionable that the Scriptures 
generally describe the pheno- 
mena of the natural world as they 
appear, rather than according to 
strict scientific truth. Thus, the 
sun and moon are said to rise 
and set, the stars to £sdl, and the 
moon to be turned into blood. 
Consequently, if this history of 
the creation were designed to 
describe the events of the six 
days' work, as they would have 
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It is sufficient for my purpose if it be a possible 
explanation, and if it meets the difficulties of the 



appeared to a spectator^ had one 
been presetUy a supposition ren- 
dered probable from its being 
said, Let the dry {land) appear 
(Heb. be seen), when as yet 
there was no eye to see it — then 
we may reasonably conclude that 
the sun was formed on the first 
day, or perhaps had been created 
even be/ore the earth, and was in 
fact the cause of the vicissitude of 
the three first days and nights. 
But as the globe of the earth 
was during that time surrounded 
by a dense mass of mingled air 
and water, the rays of the sun 
would be intercepted ; only a dim 
glimmering light, even in the day 
time, would appear; and the 
bodies of the heavenly luminaries 
would be entirely hidden, just as 
they now are in a very cloudy 
day. Let it be supposed, then, 
that on the fourth day the clouds, 
mists, and vapoursjwere all cleared 
away, and the atmosphere made 
pure and serene; the sun, of 
course, would shine forth in all its 
splendour, and to the eye of an 
imagined spectator would seem 
to have been just created ; and so 
at night of the moon and stars. 
This effect of Divine power, ac- 
cording to the usual analogy of 
the Scriptures, is described from 
its appearance, and the language 
employed, ' let there be lights in 
the firmament,' and *he made 
two great lights, and set them in 
the firmament/ is to be inter- 



preted on the principle above 
stated They might then be said 
to be 'made,' because they then 
first began to be visible, and to 
perform the office for which they 
were designed. . . . 

"... As the rainbow was made 
or constituted a sign, though it 
might have existed before, so the 
sun, moon, and stars, may be 
said to have been made and set 
as lights in the firmament, on 
the fourth day, though actually 
called into existence on the first, 
or previously. The same result 
had indeed been really effected 
by the same means during the 
previous three days and nights, 
but these luminaries were hence- 
forth by their rising and setting, 
to be the visible means of pro- 
ducing^ this separation or suc- 
cession." — Professor Bush, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriental Lite- 
rature in New Fork City University, 
on Genesis. 

"The most complete solution 
of this difficulty [of the fourth 
day] of which we know," says Dr. 
Chalmers, "has been furnished 
by Eosenmiiller. He says, that 
'if any one who is conversant 
with the genius of the Hebrew, 
and free from any previous bias 
on his judgment, wiQ read the 
words of this article in their 
connexion, he will immediately 
perceive that they import a 
direction or determination of the 
heavenly bodies to certain uses, 

E 
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case. Since Scriptxure is not designed to teach us 
natural philosophy, it is altogether beside the mark 
to attempt to make out a cosmogony from its state- 
ments, which are not only too brief for the purpose, 
but are expressed in language not fitted nor intended 



which they were to sapplj to the 
earth« The words, nvo nr in the 
14th verse, are not to be separ 
rated from the rest, or to be ren- 
dered ' fiant lominaria,' let there 
be lights — that is, ' let lights be 
nuide;' but rather, 'let lights 
be' — that is, 'serve in the ex- 
panse of heaven* — ' inserviant in 
expanso coelonim ' — ^for distin- 
guishing between day and nighty 
and let them be or serve for 
signs and for seasons, and for 
days and years. For we are to 
observe that the verb nri to be, 
in construction with the pre&L b 
'for,' is generally employed to 
express the direction or deter- 
mination of a thing to amend, 
and not the production of the 
thing— for example, Num. x. 31; 
Zech. viii. 19, and in many other 
places." 

He further argues thus—" But 
the difference between the sin- 
gular TP and the plural vm in the 
14th verse, demands a corre- 
sponding difference in the inter- 
pretation; and therefore if we 
would make that difference lite- 
rally apparent, we must thus 
literally interpret—' Fiat, lumi- 
naria in firmamento cobH ad divi- 
dendum inter diem et noctem, ut 
sint, in signa, et tempora, et indies, 



et in annos, et sint, ad illuminan- 
dam super terram.' That is, 'Fiat 
ut luminaria sint in signa, &c., et 
ad illnminandmn, &c.' Hie par- 
ticle 1 signifies ' at* in three hun- 
dred passages, and ^i*!in signifies 
' ut sint' in several of them. This 
interpretation, therefore, yields 
this literal sense in our langoage 
— ^ Let it be, that the lights in 
the firmament of heaven, for di- 
viding between the day and the 
night, be for signs and for sea- 
sons, and for days and years' — 
that is, finally, ' Let the hghts in 
the firmament of heaven, for di- 
viding between the day and night, 
be for signs, and for seasons, and 
for days and years ; and let them 
be for lights in the firmament of 
heaven to give light upon the 
earth, and it was so.' So that 
Bosenmuller's induction £rom the 
construction of this passage is 
' de determinatione astrorum ad 
certos quosdam usus orbi terra- 
rum prsestandos, esse sermonem 
— non de productione' — or that 
the narration in these verses 
respects the determination of the 
heavenly bodies to the per- 
formance of some certain uses to 
the earth — not to the produc- 
tion." — Chalmers 8 Works, vol. i. 
p. 263. Note. 
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to convey such information. We read of wars and 
the movements of armies, and the tactics of generals ; 
of the revolution of kingdoms, the convnlsions of 
nations, and the policy of rulers ; and it is the part 
of history to mark these things, and to deduce from 
them principles, and to trace the motives and springs 
of action in men. But when God speaks of the 
same He speaks as the Omnipotent and the Om- 
niscient. His language is, / make peace, I create 
evil, /, the Lord, do all these things ; and again, / am 
the Lord . , . that saith of Cyrm, He is my shepherd, 
and shall perform aU my pleasure. So here, when 
He speaks of the works of His hands, it is with a 
majesty and dignity which becomes the Maker of the 
world. He speaks in language which declares Him 
to be the originator of all things, the Almighty Lord 
of heaven and earth. He condescends not to describe 
the process, or the laws by which He worked : all 
this He leaves to reason to decipher from the phe- 
nomena His world displays. And my design in 
attempting above to give a scientific explanation of 
the process of the six days' work, is not to impose 
this or any such-like meaning upon the words, but 
to show that the language is not mere fable, and con- 
trary to scientific truth. It rather detracts from the 
simple grandeur of the whole, and diverts attention 
from the great lesson to be conveyed, to seek for 
a scientific meaning where it was not designed. I 
take this meanmg, not as taught by Scripture, but as 
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merely illustrating it in those scientific points ; and 
I receive the interpretation full ready to change it, 
if scientific study require — ^the Word of God itself 
standing intact, and still speaking with the same 
solemn authority, beauty, and truth. 

4. Another formidable difficulty to which geology 
gave rise, was the existence of death in the world 
before the fall of Adam. The myriads of creatures 
which the strata have brought to Ught, lived and 
died ere Adam came ; and yet St. Paul has said. By 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin. 
So unanswerable has this objection appeared to some, 
and still appears, I believe, that blindfold they con- 
demn the whole science of geology, and ignore the 
universal testimony of the greatest and best men. 
And no doubt, when ignorant of the facts which the 
Book of Nature reveals, we should conclude from the 
Apostle's words that it was the sin of Adam that 
had brought death upon the irrational as well as the 
rational creation. But is this the necessary meaning 
of the passage P By no means. Science here comes 
to our aid to correct the impressions we gather from 
Scripture; and we learn from the Apostle that sin 
had degraded God's intellectuial creature to the level 
of the brutes in his animal nature, and in his spiritual 
to that of a lost and fallen being. Death received 
its horrors when its sentence fell upon man, who alone 
was made in the image of God.* 

* Two hundred years ago— long called for the belief, that mor- 
boforc the science of geology tality had been stamped on crea^- 
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5. But perhaps the most surprising Umitation which 
Science has demanded in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture regards the superficial extent of the six days' 
creation. The discoveries of botany and zoology, in 
conjunction with those of geology, are said to call 
upon us to believe that the work of the six days refers 
not to the whole surface of the globe, but only to that 
region of it where man was created, and his descend- 
ants dwelt in the first ages of the world. The theory 
of Specific Centres appears to be confirmed beyond a 
doubt, though their number, whether in the animal or 
vegetable kingdom, is not yet known. According to 
this discovery, the surface of the earth is divisible 



tion, and llad manifested its 
proofs in the animal races pre- 
viously to Adam's appearance — 
Jeremy Taylor could write as 
follows regarding Adam himself 
before the £eJ1. He considers him 
to have been created mortal, not 
merely liable to become mortal, 
but actually mortal 

"For * flesh and blood,' that 
is, whatsoever is bom of Adam, 
'cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.' And they are injurious to 
Christ, who think, that from 
Adam we might have inherited 
immortality. Christ was the giver 
and preacher of it ; * he brought 
life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel.' " Again: — 
" For that Adam was made mor- 
tal in his nature, is infinitely 
certain, and proved by his very 
eating and drinking, his sleep 



and recreation, &c." — JForks of 
Jeremy Taylor, by Bishop Heber, 
vol. ix. pp. 74, 76. 

And in another passage quoted 
by Professor Hitchcock :— " That 
death which God threatened to 
Adam, and which passed upon 
his posterity, is not the going 
out of this world, but the man- 
ner of going. If he had stayed in 
innocence he should have gone 
placidly and fairly, without vexa- 
tious and afflictive circumstances ; 
he should not have died by sick- 
ness, defect, misfortime, or un- 
willingness." These sentiments 
I quote, not as necessarily ap- 
proving them, but to show that 
BO good and learned a man as 
Jeremy Taylor held a view re- 
garding death and mortality no 
less unusual than that which 
geology demands. 
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into certain regions, beyond the boundaries of which 
certain species, whether of plants or animals, cannot 
live. Each species, therefore, must have diverged 
from some centre within its region or habitat ; and 
this is called a specific centre : and these centres must 
have been the foci of creation. It might be repUed, 
that the regions which are found on the opposite side 
of the globe, and others also of which the limits are 
far from the boundaries of man's first residence, have 
become the scenes of creative power at epochs subse- 
quent to the six days' work; and that, therefore, 
Moses did speak of the whole earth in his account of 
the six days' creation, although it was actually confined 
to a Umited portion of its surface. But geology 
shows that there are multitudes of pre-Adamic fossils 
in the upper (or tertiary) strata which are precisely 
the same as species now in existence. Shells, found 
fossil in the rocks, are in many instances precisely the 
same, under the severe scrutiny of the scientific con- 
chologist, as species now Uving in the neighbouring 
seas. Here, then, we have a chain of living links 
between the present times and the most recent (the 
pleiocene) of the pre-Adamic periods. It follows that 
creatures must have been in existence, on some parts 
of the earth, during the six days' work, which had 
lived before that time, and partook not of the creation 
of that period. It is to Dr. Pye Smith that we owe 
an attempt to solve this difficulty, which at first seems 
so utterly opposed to the letter of Scripture. It is 
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simply this, that the word translated earth is as often 
rendered land;* and that, therefore, it might be so 
rendered in the account of the six days' creation. It 
would then refer only to the creation of certain races 
of animals and plants at the epoch when man was 
formed, and in the country which surrounded Para- 
dise, and not over the whole earth. This solution has 
satisfied many; and if facts require it, there is nothing 
in Scripture absolutely repugnant to it, however it 
may surprise our preconceptions. 

These five examples, then, combined with the six 
which I have given before, teach us not to be stag- 
gered by the appearance of new difficulties from time 
to time, as the phenomena of the natural world multi- 
ply upon us. I think that we may well question the 
claim of any man to the name of piiilosopher, who, 
in the face of all this experience, gathered fi^om so 
many sources, and spread ovjer so many ages, ventures 
to assert that Scripture and Science can be at variance. 
With the history of past conflicts and past triumphs 
before us, whatever startling difficulties may yet arise, 
we shall do well to pause and wait for further light 
ere we risk our credit in venturing to assert, or even 
to suspect, that they are eneniies whom we have found 

* The word snw occurs 304 stances in which it is translated 

times in the Book of Genesis, land or country ^ the name of the 

and is 171 times translated in our land or country is attached, 

version land^ 106 times earthy 17 which, of course, directs the 

times country y 6 times ground^ choice of the word by which it 

twice way. In many of the in- should be rendered. 
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to be friends under so many trying circumstances. 
Let our inductions be sober and well weighed, and 
our reverence for the Sacred Volume, &s God has 
given it us, unshaken, and no discoveries can move 
our confidence that the Scriptures, as the Inspired 
Word of God, and Science, as the means of setting 
forth the glory of His works, will always be found to 
speak the same thing in matters which they touch 
upon in common. 

CONCLUSION. 

These, then, are the results to which we are led — 
That the first three* Chapters of Genesis are part 
of the Inspired Word of God, with no admixture of 
error of any kind. 

That the Scriptures speak in human language, and 
according to its usages, but in no case adopt the 
errors and prejudices of men, even in things natural. 
They speak to us on such matters according to the 
appearances of things, in a way intelligible in all ages 
of the world — they speak as man would speak to man 
in every-day life, even on such topics, and in times of 
the greatest scientific light. They speak not scienti- 
fically, and therefore do not adopt scientific terms, or 
give scientific views of things ; but there is, neverthe- 

* The same kind of argument included in the sweeping chaige 
might be extended to the whole of being mystic, 
eleven Chapters^ which have been 
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less, no sacrifice even of scientific truth to human 
ignorance and prejudice. 

That the discoveries of Science, though often unex- 
pected and startling at first, have in no case succeeded 
in shaking our confidence in this view, but have thus 
fax confirmed it, and in such a way as to strengthen 
our persuasion that nothing will move it hereafter. 

In conclusion, then, let us remember, that while we 
hold firm our grasp upon this truth, that the Scrip- 
tures are the infallible Word of God, true in every 
statement they contain, there is no ground whatever 
for ceasing to pursue Science, in all its branches, 
with an ardent and fearless mind. God's word 
and works never have and never will contradict 
each other, though some have thought so. Some 
would decry the pursuit of Science as endangering 
Revelation ; some tremble for the result as new 
discoveries are announced, and reason publishes its 
triumphs. But these are shortsighted and ill-placed 
apprehensions. The progress of Science is inevitable. 
As well might we desire to hold back the wheels of 
time, or attempt to enchain the thoughts of men, as 
to arrest its course. The progress of Science is the 
glory of man's intellectual endowments ; for to live in 
ignorance of the history and material laws . of the 
universe, of which he forms a part, is a libel upon 
that commanding gift with which God has endowed 
him, and made him pre-eminent above the rest of 
His creatures. The progress of Science is the 
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setting forth of the greatness and wisdom of the 
Creator in His works ; and to desire to check it, or 
to fear its results, is to betray our narrow prejudices, 
and to refuse to recognise the hand of GOD in His 
own world. 

Let us push our investigations to the utmost with 
untiring energy. Let us not shrink, moreover, from 
stating our difficulties in their broadest features, and 
of laying open without hesitation all that appears 
contradictory. We have nothing to fear. The 
greatest perplexities may surround us ; but both 
reason and experience have armed us with arguments 
which assure us that all vriU be right. Whatever 
happens, let our persuasion always be avowed, that 
Scripture cannot err. Let us be content rather to 
remain puzzled than to abandon, or even question, a 
truth which stands upon so immoveable a basis. 

It is the doubts and surmises of those who are 
looked to as authorities in these matters which shake 
men's minds. It is the hazardous assertions* of some 
who occupy the seat of the philosopher — ^who ought 

* Take, for example, such state- Creation in the Hebrew Scrip- 
ments as the following : — " In a tares, whether as briefly delivered 
former Essay I have adverted to from Sinai, or as expanded in 
the question of discrepancies be- Genesis. In the minds of all 
tween Science and the language competently iitformed persons at the 
of Scripture generally, and have present day, after a long straggle 
referred, more especially, to that for existence, the literal belief in 
notable instance of it---the irre- the Judaical cosmogony, it may 
concilable contradiction between now be said, has died a natural 
the whole view opened to us by death" [!] — ^And after some re- 
Geology and the narrative of the marks on a theory of evolution 
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to be models* of philosophic prudence, holding even 
the scales of truth amidst the headstrong and unin- 
formed, to reassure the minds of the disturbed — 
which create the confusion. 

Such a course is unphilosophical in the highest 
degree ; and not only so, it is mischievous in every 
way. It unsettles the minds of the young ; it plays 
into the unbelieving prepossessions of the infidel; it 
confirms the sceptic in his disregard of religion. On 
the other hand, it repels the timid from the pursuit 
of Science; it disunites, instead of harmonizing; it 
checks the progress of truth; it sets at variance 
things which in reaUty agree. 



or progressive development of 
animal life, he adds : — " Those 
who accept geological truths at 
all, and admit the palpable con- 
tradiction to the Old Testament, 
without prejudice to their faith, 
cannot with consistency make it a 
ground of objection to any hypo- 
theses of the nature of the cheuiges 
indicated, that they are contrary 
to Scripture, They are in no way 



more so than all geology is" [!]— 
Essay on the Philosophy of Creation ; 
by the Bev. Baden Powell, Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

* See some excellent remarks, 
written in this spirit, in the 
chapter on the Belation of Tra- 
dition to Palfletiology, in Dr. 
WheweU's "Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences." 
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